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REYNOLDS tobacco buyer: 


the off-brands are on 











Key to carefree driving 


i turning the ignition switch of a General Motors car 

calls to action a score and more of automatic devices that 
do everything from adjusting spark and choke to equalizing 
brake pressure. Others, at the push of a button, defrost, 
wash and wipe the windshield, raise or lower windows, 
signal turns, dim or brighten headlights. 


And today automatic drives that eliminate manual gearshift- 
ing are available on GM cars, either as standard or optional 
equipment — Powerglide on Chevrolet, Dynaflow on Buick, 
Hydra-Matic on Pontiac, Oldsmobile and Cadillac. 


Now comes Power Steering —the latest of all driver aids, 
optional on all 1952 Cadillacs, Oldsmobiles and Buick 
Roadmaster models. This automatic “helping hand” allows 
you to swing the wheel more easily—to get away from a curb 
—back into a parking space—make a turn. Saves four-fifths of 
the effort required for ordinary steering, yet you always enjoy 
the “feel of the wheel” — you always keep command. 


In every way GM engineers are constantly striving to make 

driving safer, easier, less tiring. That’s one more reason why 
the key to a General Motors car is your key 
to greater value. 


Your Key to Greater Value— The Key to a Genera! Motors Car 


GENERAL MOTORS 


**MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE’’ 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK 
CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER - GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 
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How GM Research Improved Power Steering. Here 
you see a test car equipped with a special “steering 
effort” wheel that measures the force required to 
steer a car under various road and traffic conditions. 
From this type of information GM has designed a 
new hydraulic Power Steering unit that cuts steering 
effort about 80%. 


How GM Engineers Built Push-Button Windows. To 
lower car windows and raise convertible tops auto- 
matically, a small electric motor pumps luid 
through tubes similar to those in hydraulic brakes— 
and liquid pressure operates valves that do the job. 
Here GM engineers check an hydraulic actuator to 
make sure it’s troubleproof. 
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about how to increase typing production? 


You won’t be affer a “look-see” Test* 


@ 


on the new Etch Consmy, 


The Remington Electri-conomy is really sparking news in the 
typing world today . . . new speed to increase typing production — 
new operating ease to lighten typing work for secretaries —plus 
new beauty and readability for correspondence and reports. 

Yes, the “‘years-ahead”’ superiority in design, construction and 
performance has put the Remington Electri-conomy way out in 
front in the electric typing field—where it is successfully and 
squarely meeting today’s secretarial shortage plus the need of 
business organizations to get more things done in less time. 


*For FREE informative Electri-conomy Test right in your 
own office or FREE literature, mail the coupon below. 








Room 2036, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
(J Please arrange for FREE Electri-conomy Test in my office. 
() Please send me a copy of FREE folder “TAKE A LETTER’ 


i |” (RE 8499). 
wc Remington. Feand) 
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RAPIDLY-GROWING 


INCE 1941, Philco Corporation has 

pioneered in the research, develop- 
ment and production of microwave radio 
relay equipment—and today is one of the 
largest manufacturers of microwave 
communications equipment in the world. 


Microwave radio relay stations, which 
replace land wire lines and cables, are 
one of the most promising industrial 
applications of electronics today. They 
are used for point-to-point communi- 
cations, including telephone and telegraph 
service, and television and sound broad- 
casting. They are more reliable than 
wire facilities, during storms, tornadoes 
and other emergency conditions, when 


REFRIGERATORS * TELEVISION © RADIO © FREEZERS 
AIR CONDITIONING * RANGES ¢ INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
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dependable communications are vital. 
They are more flexible because they do 
not require a continuous land right-of- 
way, and have a capacity for simultaneous 
multi-channel communications for voice, 
tele-printer and supervisory control func- 
tions. This additional reliability and 
greater flexibility can be provided, in 
general, more economically than with 
comparable wire line facilities. 


Boon to Industry 
Philco opened the first regularly opera- 
ted television relay link in 1941, to 


transmit programs between New York 
and Philadelphia. 


Philco equipment is now being used by 
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INDUSTRY 


commercial communications companies, 
pipe lines, railroads, utilities, and the 
United States Armed Forces all over 
the world. 


Philco Engineering Leadership 

Because of the many advantages offered 
by Microwave systems, their growth 
possibilities are very substantial. Large 
organizations with a need for high-speed 
communications are potential users. The 
growing network of pipe lines, utilities, 
railwork, waterways, turnpikes and decen- 
tralized industrial plants offer special 
opportunities for growth. And, Philco is 
continuing its pioneering leadership in 
this rapidly-growing field. 
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———SIDE LINES 


Happy New Year 


IT MAY SOUND a little far-fetched to 
say that the editors of ForBes are 
working on a New Year’s day pack- 
age amidst the “darling buds of 
May.” But it’s literally true. 

Every January 1, when our An- 
nual Report on American Industry is 
published, we receive enough caus- 
tic letters to make anyone’s New 
Year unhappy. We're accused of sit- 
ting in New York, dashing off top-of- 
the-head opinions on corporations all 
over the country. Some of them ask, 
“How can you know what our labor 
relations or our community relations 
or our public relations are like in 
Walla Walla? Nobody from Forses 
even visited our Walla Walla plant 
during the year!” 

Right—and wrong! The Maytime 
rovers were talking about are not 
parking in the offices of plant man- 
agers and labor relations experts. 
They are building up Forses New 
Years Day package by talking to 
better witnesses—to housewives, to 
employees off the job, to town offi- 
cials. These are the people who are 
the targets of PR programs, CR pro- 
grams, LR programs. And the logi- 
cal way to measure corporate marks- 
manship is to look at the dents—if 
any—on the targets. 

What people say about the cor- 
porations they live with makes in- 
teresting reading, even in a spring- 
feverish New York editorial room. 
From one Southern city, for ex- 
ample, ForsBes’ local sleuth reports: 
“I don’t think the opinions of a 
‘housewife’ or ‘average citizen’ are 
very good on this assignment [to get 
comments about two tobacco com- 
panies—Ep.|] . . . the man-on-the- 
street actually knows very little 
about either. . . .” Turning to the 
comments of an “informed” citizen 
of the same city—a local editor—we 
can understand why. To the ques- 
tion, “How would you compare 
Company A with other local con- 
cerns?” he replies, in substance: 
“Good solid organization — quiet — 
maybe even stand-offish—not as in- 
terested as some.” To the question, 
“When something unusual happens, 
layoffs, in-plant accidents, does Com- 
pany B give an immediate explana- 
tion?” our journalist has this answer: 
“I say it would help if their officials 
would come right out on these 
things. They’re guilty on this.” 

We read quite a different picture 
from a paint factory worker in De- 
troit, asked the same question about 























a giant automaker. His comment, 
echoed by a nearby housewife: “Yes, 
when something happens the news- 
papers and radios seem to get quick 
explanations.” A Hub City official 
gives his own slant: “We get prompt 
advice in the event of layoffs, strikes 
and so forth. Company also gives 
the information to our Welfare De- 
partment.” A UAW subchief chips 
in: “Yes. Press statements appear on 
the streets almost as soon as we are 
notified.” . 

A careful study of such answers 
from all parts of the country, and 
about corporations in a more than 
score of industries, shows up the 
soft spots as no amount ot desk talks 
with executives can. Each respon- 
dent is asked nine questions—some 
specific, some leading questions to 
get him chatting and find out what 
he knows without prompting. In the 
four years since Forses began its 
Annual Report issues, only two or 
three of our grass-roots informants 
have been named—and those with 
their consent. No corporation re- 
quests for “sources” are ever hon- 
ored. 

For this reason, the editors of 
ForseEs can look forward to an un- 
happy New Year after the results of 
our interviews are weighed and sum- 
marized and used to rate the nation’s 
blue-chip corporations in the Janu- 
ary 1 issue. It will be difficult to 
explain that the ratings we print 
aren't really our opinions, but those 
of Americans in Jackson, Michigan; 
in Steubenville, Ohio; in Durham, 
North Carolina; and in Houston, 
Charleston, East Chicago, Texas 
City, Syracuse, Indianapolis, Cleve- 
land, Milwaukee, Richmond, Louis- 
ville, and a hundred smaller plant 
towns you probably can’t place off- 
hand. 

















TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





is It becoming somewhat clearer to some 
readers why we have felt Eisenhower 
probably would be our next President? 


Criticisms of us have outnumbered 
commendation a thousand to one. 


Our views have strengthened, not 
weakened. 


Will Washington realize that inflation 
is incendiary, could be suicidal? 


Fight it! 


Are we still to enjoy Constitutional gov- 
ernment? 


Or will dictatorship engulf us? 
Latter is unthinkable. 


Economy—governmental, corporate, fam- 
ily, individual—is recommended today. 


Resist needless spending. 


Most strikers are striking against their 
own best, long-range interests. 


Is patriotism withering, from high 
places to lower? 


Taxes now usually exceed dividends. 
This discourages risk investment. 


Russia’s self-respect doesn’t prompt her 
to honor her huge lend-lease obligations 
to the U. S. 


Doubtless because she has neither 
honor nor self-respect. 


Don’t slacken defense. 


international trade is important; but not 
important enough to justify succoring our 
erch-enemies. 


Does industrial expansion threaten to 
be overdone in various fields? 


Look well today before you risk. 


NATO, under Generals Ridgway and 
Gruenther, should continue to build 
strength. 


Obstreperous labor leaders are on trial. 


The Red Cross, always doing noble 
work, is these days performing ultra- 
prodigiously. 

1 hopefully look for improvement after 


Nov. 4. 
—B. C.F. 








THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 


VISITING a scientific research laboratory 
at Garston, England, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh late last month got off a weighty 
question: “Why is it that there is such 
an awful noise in the pipes when the 
bath water runs away?” Missionary 
salesman of big American Radiator- 
Standard Sanitary hadn’t had such a 
fine opening for a sales pitch since the 
days when bubble baths were the fad, 
promptly supplied the answer. Said 
AR-SS’ president Ted Mueller with an 
eye to export sales: “We'd be glad to 
do business.” In effect, he promised 
solemnly that with Standard plumbing 
Britishers would suffer nary a gurgle 
in a gallon. 

Meanwhile from London a Forses 
editor, shopping for news at the British 
Trade Fair, cabled an urgent question 
of his own: “What are odds U.S. steel 
industry will be denationalized before 
Britain’s is?” Until now, noted he, Brit- 
ish conservatives have been generally 
pro-Truman. Now they're much dis- 
mayed by the psychological impact of 
the American steel seizure on the con- 
test to return British steel to private 
ownership. Said one Midlands indus- 
trialist, who sees Empire free enterprise 
long since gone down the drain: “Are 
you Americans going to follow our ex- 
ample and throw the baby out with 
the bath?” Not, promise such steel men 
as Jones & Laughlin’s Admiral Ben 
Moreell, without an awful racket from 
industry’s pipes. 

As the wrathful racket from out- 
raged steel quieted temporarily to await 
the Supreme Court’s final word, groggy 
steel users, dazed by the off-again on- 
again news, were asking what effect a 
prolonged strike would have on them. 
Most weren't in any immediate trouble. 
In Detroit, General Motors thought its 
steel stockpile was good for two to four 
weeks of operation. Ford’s position 
was even better. It makes 50% of its 
steel requirements in its own mills 
which, since workers there belong to 
the CIO Autoworkers, are less likely to 
close down. A Ford spokesman guessed 
that even with a strike “possibly we 
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could go on from four to six weeks” 

The critical problem for all the auto. 
makers, however, is what a steel cut- 
off might do to their parts suppliers, 
Ford’s assembly lines depend on parts 
from 6,000 suppliers; GM gets 50% of 
its parts from other companies. As the 
biggest user of steel—18% of all pro 
duced in the nation—the automaker’ 
current rate of output, 90,000 cars a 
week, would skid away down in evena 
short steel stoppage. On the averag,, 
today’s autos each require 3,400 poung 
of the metal. As one steel man pointed 
out last month: “The flow of steel istt 
like a water spigot you can tum d 
completely. It runs out rather slowh, 
But when it stops, it takes quite a whie 
to get started again.” 

Down the drain last month, at leat 
in part, went ex-RFC Administratr 
Stuart Symington’s policy requiring tle 
lending agency's 31 regional manages 
to submit all loan applications to Wasl- 
ington for final OK. Shortlived, as aw 
other well-publicized cleanup is apt 
be, Stu Symington’s scrubdown «a 
abused regional loan powers was moile: 
in the politics of “spending aid to smal 
business.” Effective May 1, announcei 
new RFC Administrator Harry A. Mc 
Donald, agency regional offices ma’ 
make loans up to $100,000 again witl 
out consulting Washington, subject on) 
to the vague control of “agency policy’ 
As past experience has sadly prove, 
this limitation has been at best merey 
a damper on abuse, never a positiv 
control. 

Meanwhile, the RFC itself was a- 
most tossed down the drain last mont 
when the Senate voted to abolish i: 
But a few hours and a few election 
year considerations later, the uppe 
house reversed itself, sent the matte 
back to its banking committee. Oppon 
ents of the attempt by Senator Byrc 
to scuttle the agency argued that sev 
eral essential activities—especially dis 
aster loans and small business credits- 
would be scuttled with it. But the Byr« 
group, citing scandals that have bee! 
uncovered in RFC’s closet, charge 
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This. battery of eight new rod mills 

Kae loleeli-to Mol MU-Valelaelile(o Pil telaticl: Toman hate huge 
turbine-shaped mills grind low-grade 
copper ore mined far underground by 

the block-caving method at the 

Greater Butte Project. ” 


Grinding out 





Ne 


to Fortify the 


In the near future Anaconda will be mining 
about 6,000 tons of low-grade copper ore 
every day at its Greater Butte Project. The 
grinding mills pictured above are designed 
to handle an eventual output of 15,000 tons 
a day. 


The Greater Butte Project was undertaken 
in 1948 to supplement Anaconda’s regular 
output from high-grade ore. When in full 
production, this $27 million project will add 
90,000,000 pounds a year to America’s cop- 
per supply. This wealth of copper is all in 
addition to Anaconda’s present output! 


ANACONDA 


COPPER MINING COMPANY 
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Nation 


America needs more and more of man’s most 
versatile metal. Industry’s demand for copper 
continues as the mobilization program speeds 
up. Because copper—and only copper—does 
so many defense jobs so well, increased output 
is essential to preparedness. 


The Greater Butte Project is just one phase 
of Anaconda’s vast expansion, improvement, 
and modernization program. All phases share 
the same goal: more metals. The achievement 
of this goal serves the country’s military needs 
today . . . its peace, progress and prosperity 
in the future. 


Anaconda Sales Company 

The American Brass Company 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
International Smelting and Refining Company 
Andes Copper Mining Company 

Chile Copper Company 

Greene Cananea Copper Company 





FOR YOUR PLANT 


HEATING 
MAKE IT 


YOUNG 


ALL THE WAY! 


CONVECTORS 
FOR OFFICES 


Save valuable floor space. 
Attractive cabinets blend 
with office decor. Provide 
abundance of clean, draft- 
less heat. 





““VERTIFLOW”’ AND “SH” 
UNIT HEATERS FOR PLANT OR WAREHOUSE 


Vertical units deliver heat from high ceilings, above 
craneways, etc. Horizontal units ideal for general purpose 
plant heating. 


CABINET UNIT 
HEATERS FOR 
VESTIBULE AND 
STAIRWAY 


Combine unit heater 
capacity with attractive 
cabinet styling. Quiet 
operation; three sturdy 
cabinet styles. 


COILS FOR CENTRAL 
PLANT HEATING AND 
PROCESSING 


Complete line of heating 
and cooling coils for cen- 
tral plant heating or cool- 
ing systems; processing; etc. 


“YAC” UNITS FOR 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Horizontal and vertical types, with sectional 
design, provide complete or partial air con- 
ditioning services, as desired. * 


. 1 ° 


ps 
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MEAT TRANSFER 
ENGINEERING 


RADIATOR COMPANY 


Heating, Cooling, and Air Conditioning Products for 
Home and Industry. Heat Transfer Products for 
Automotive and Industrial Applications. 

Dept. 1002-E © RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Factories at Racine, Wisconsin and Mattoon, Illinois 
Sales and Engineering Offices in All Principal Cities 





that the agency was primarily a po- 
litical instrument. Said Senator Byrd: 
“Opponents’ arguments are incompe- 
tent. All essential lending activities 
might easily be transferred to other 
agencies better available to regulatory 
control.” 

Government concern for small busi- 
ness, never notably extended in prac- 
tice beyond pious talk, is producing 
just about the usual result, but in 
greater volume, as November nears. 
The same is true of the Administration’s 
concern for the distress in New Eng- 
land textile towns. Following the Eisen- 
hower victory over Taft in Massachu- 
setts—which blasted Commonwealth 
Democrats’ hopes for a party victory in 
November—state politicos urgently ad- 
vised Washington bigwigs that “some- 
thing had better be done, and done 
quick” to help the depressed mills. 
Otherwise, warned they, whoever gets 
the Demo nomination will have to buck 
strong adverse sentiment within party 
ranks there next November. 

Bay State Democrats are bitter about 
Truman’s failure to take action to aid 
New England. Both a DPA task force 
and the Surplus Manpower Commis- 
sion, the only Government agencies on 
the scene, have maintained that it is 
not their job to “save” the New Eng- 
land textile industry; they are con- 
cerned only with relieving unemploy- 
ment. Such plans as they have for 
stricken New England areas call for 
relocation of new industries there—a 
policy that would leave idle mills and 
idle workers just where they are now: 
high and dry. 

Much as Administration political 
strategists would love to play the sa- 
viour to New England, they don’t dare. 
The reason: any effective action of the 
sort would widen the breach between 
the Fair Dealers and the Southern 
Democrats, touchy about discrimination 
in favor of their mills’ Northern com- 
petition. So far nobody has been able 
to figure out a way of grabbing both 
ends of the political stick at once. 

Incidentally, don’t take the rayon 
fiber producers’ gloomy forebodings en- 
tirely at face value. Most are speaking 
to their customers, encouraging them 
to cut prices so theyll move inven- 
tories faster, make room for new. Many 
cloth weavers have been reluctant to 
do so, have simply been sitting on 
stocks in hopes of a near upturn. As 
an executive of one of the biggest rayon 
companies told Forses with a “Don’t 
quote me!” late in April: “We’ve got 
two stories—one for our customers that 
is somewhat overgloomy, and another 
less dim one for internal planning.” 

High color got quite a play last 
month in another quarter when the 
stockholder-conscious Chesapeake & 
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Ohio Railroad held its annual 
conclave in Richmond, Va. After the 
formal meeting, Chessie prexy Walter 


‘J> Tuohy shuttled stockholders out to 


the local yard in buses, encoura 
them to sit at the throttle of big steam 
and diesel locomotives. One goggle. 
eyed visitor of tender years happily 
ensconced himself on the seat box of 
a big Greenbriar steam kettle, was s 
enthralled by the thrill of tooting on 
the whistle that he wouldn’t come down 
in answer to his highly-embarrased 
mother’s entreaties. Other shareownes 
scrambled into the cupola of a nd 
caboose, came away referring to it in 
railroadese as the “crummy.” 

“Crummy” was a word also applid 
to the steep tax-take by investors lst 
month as EPTax levies trimmed mit 
corporate earnings reports for the fist 
quarter well below those of a year ay, 
But out in Urbana, Illinois, Universty 
of Illinois professor V. Lewis Basie 
had a kind word for what he regaus 
as “the much-maligned” revenue bl. 

Like many another taxpayer diil- 
lusioned by the scandals in the Internl 
Revenue Bureau, Bassie thinks the i- 
come tax law as presently administerd 
“leaves something to be desired.” Bit 
unlike many, he thinks such abuses s 
exist must be corrected by tighteniz 
rather than by relaxing the law's pr- 
visions. More than procedural laxit, 
he blames “unfair loopholes” for tle 
trouble. The “loopholes”: income-spli- 
ting, gift of earnings assets to membes 
of the family, setting up of trust funa, 
“manipulation” of capital gains. Sine 
wage and salary workers have no & 
course to these, Congress should stp 
them up. 

But even with its deficiencies, Basse 
likes the income tax law better tha 
the general sales tax alternative. Hs 
opinion of the latter: “The so-called 
‘painless’ sales tax leads to illicit pre 
duction and distribution, wasting re 
sources and threats to peace and order. 

Another warning of a threat to peac 
and order sounded in Buffalo, N. Y, 
where Harry E. Mertz iold a regioné 
conference of bank auditors that ban: 
embezzlements are on the rise. In fact 
said Mertz, one bank in every twelv 
“faces the humiliation of an embezzle 
ment in the next two years” if the pres 
ent rate continues. Cautioned he 
“Don’t be a gumshoe, but watch th 
outside habits of bank employees. 

Chimed in assistant auditor E. Err 
est Lightblown of Pittsburgh’s Mella 
National Bank: embezzlements reported 
to the Federal Deposit Insurance Co- 
poration have risen 188% since the e 
of War II. Could it be that more pe 
ple have been blowing their fuses § 
Government spending raises the volta 
in the March 15 hotseat? 
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iu . Thousands of Miles of 
Working Microwave Circuits 
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Nearly 50,000 circuit miles of Microwave channels working around the clock 
carrying voice, teleprint, telemeter, with provisions for full supervisory control. 














, Point-to-point integration of system-wide communications! That’s the picture 
st of Motorola Microwave systems now in and working reliably, economically. 

‘ Twice as many Motorola 2-way radios serve police, fire, defense and industrial 
y organizations as all others combined — and now Motorola Microwave has estab- 
ie lished an early lead with 27 customer-satisfying installations in and working — 
ds including the first two 1000-mile systems of private-owned industrial Microwave. 
1 & y Pp 
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. won| 27 Systems ln and Working 
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‘| << — Saving Time and Cost for the Owners — 
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s Can Do The Same For You In Your Operation! 
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: | @ 2way radio hookup [| Melly Prsine | Shall Pipeline Co, 

li- @ Voice Texas Illinois Natural Gas Panhandle Eastern Pipeline 

es . e Teleprinter Pipeline Co. (1000 miles) Company (telemetering) 

G, ' p @ Telemeter Aeronautical Radio, Inc. Pan American Pipeline Co. 

ne oS ow. : ie (air-ground radio control) (with private wire-line tie-in) 
e os Be : @ Control Readings 

“ Hawaiian Air Lines Michigan State Police 

tip , bX 4 (air-ground control) (with remote V.H.F. control) 

se 7 City of Dayton State of California 
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Only STEEL can do so many} J 














PUPPY IS IMPRESSED. Like most discerning home-lovers, he 
is pleased with the good looks and practical qualities 
of Stainless Steel. Polished to a high luster with the help 
of suet and tallow, US'S Stainless Steel is bright enough 
to use for a mirror, and gives you kitchenware and other 
household articles that are strong, corrosion-resistant 
and sanitary. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 





jobs so well 


TOWER ON A TUBE. The new Sky Earbor Airport 
in Phoenix, Arizona, has a unique control tower 
that rises 100 feet into the air. Perched atop a 
steel tube 9 feet in diameter, it permits efficient 
control of landing and take-off activity on all 
runways. The tower was built by U. S. Steel. 


TO INSURE PRODUCTION of the enormous quantity 
of steel needed for security, the American steel 
industry is bending every effort. United States 
Steel alone has already spent more than a billion 
dollars in the past five years to expand and mod- 
ernize its steel-making facilities . . . and is now 
engaged on a still greater program of expansion. 
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COW COMFORT. That’s what a farm building like this provides. Cows can 
wander in and out at leisure, take shelter from rain and snow. In winter, 
bedding is added to provide still more comfort. It’s a steel building, of 
course .. . fabricated of U-S’S Steel and erected in jig time. A structure 
of this kind reduces labor costs and requires little or no maintenance. 





ROOMS. . . FURNISHED. And well fur- 
nished, too. Many hospitals today 
are using all-steel furniture in the 
rooms they provide patients . . . not 
only because steel furniture is very 
attractive in appearance, but also 
because it resists wear better, defies 
. fire, and is exceptionally easy to keep 
clean. Note: mattresses with steel 
innersprings complete the patient’s 
comfort. 
FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 
Of the 48 states, 31 have iron and steel 
facilities. Among these, 27 states produce in- 
gots, 28 make hot-rolled iron und steel prod- 


ucts, 18 have blast furnaces, and 4, which This trade-mark is your guide 
have no steel-making facilities, make pipe or 


wire from semi-finished products. to quality steel 


tt... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Gonsult your newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


Helping to Build a Better ee 


MICAN BRIDGE..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL.. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 
WELL SUPPLY.. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON..UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS..UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY .. Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY » UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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V If you own 


$25,000 worth 


of Securities... 


... there are certain things that from 
time to time you may want from your 
broker. 


Naturally, on any orders you may 
place, you’re entitled to efficient execu- 
tion—and fast confirmation. 


But you also expect him to supply a 
good deal of the information on which 
those orders are based. You feel you 
should be told about any unusual op- 
portunities to buy or to sell. You fre- 
quently want up-to-date facts on a par- 
ticular industry, company, or stock. 
And you count on getting a seasoned 
opinion of just what those facts add up 
to—whenever you ask. 


You appreciate getting a regular re- 
port on your account —an itemized 
statement of your transactions and 
holdings. 


And finally you want those holdings 
reviewed periodically by some agency 
competent to give you sound recom- 
mendations based on your tax-bracket, 
your investment objectives, your per- 
sonal preferences. 


If you own $25,000 worth of securi- 
ties — or, for that matter, $2,500 or 
$250,000 — these services are always 
available, and there’s no charge other 
than standard commissions. I’li be glad 
to give you full particulars. Simply 
address— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL, Investment Inquiries 


MERRILL LyNca, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 99 Cities 























WALL STREET 





GerALD Logs, partner over at E. F. 
Hutton & Company isn’t really worried 
about this see-sawing market. He’s all 
forgiveness instead, asserts: “It hasn’t 
yet adjusted to deflation.” 

Exercising his reflexes, probably the 
fastest set on the Street, he'll make a 
few swift trades, eyes never leaving the 
tickertape he fondles constantly. Then 
he'll swing back to the topic at hand, 
scribbling memos all the while. 

“There are two things that could halt 
the down-side movement,” says Loeb, 
“war, the Communists moving into In- 
do-China or, more unlikely, a shift in 
public buying psychology.” 

As he sees it, the public is waiting 
for still another rabbit to be pulled 
from the teetering Administration’s hat. 
And as he sees it there is only one rab- 
bit left to be pulled: gold. 

“Though hardly a ripple of activity 
is evident to give the clue, in today’s 
gold market there is persistent informed 
buying of such issues as the Canadian 
Kerr-Addison Gold Mines Ltd. and 
Dome Gold Mines,” Loeb reports. Then 
cautiously he hints at a change in gold 
prices which “may not come for a year 
. .. not even then.” 

By this time Loeb, dubbed one the 
Street’s shrewdest and most successful 
traders, has probably transacted more 
business than many another stock de- 
votee accomplishes in a lifetime. But 
he’s always ready to shift the conversa- 
tion to lighter matters. 

Could he possibly have time for any- 
thing but stocks? A probe through the 
attaché case that travels with him to 
his Redding, Conn., hideout, to his city 
Waldorf residence, even to Schraffts 
where his 7:30 A.M. breakfast is a 30- 
year ritual, tells the story. Variety, the 
British publication The Auto Car, even 
Consumer's Research reports nestle be- 
tween routine Wall Street publications. 
Shyly he'll admit he’s not really an ex- 
plorer. Yet Loeb is a member in good 
standing of the Explorer’s Club: he has 
trotted the globe from the Straits of 
Magellan to Cape Town with time out 
for visits to Moscow and Cairo, not to 
mention the more prosaic European 
capitals and in U.S. Indian country. To 
Broadway showdom, Gerald Loeb’s an 
“angel” and as successful an angel as 
he is a securities trader. 

“Did I forget to mention photog- 
raphy?” Loeb querried, in the same 
breath explaining how he really wanted 
to be an architect. 

The intercom system penetrates his 
panelled office. He hasn’t taken his eyes 
off the ticker, he’s never quite left the 
phone, he’s still writing out confirma- 
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tions of buy and sell orders. Then he 
admonishes: 

“Buy some of Mr. Snyder’s new Trea. 
sury Bonds. It’s good to have a port- 
folio half in stocks, half in governments 
these days.” 

If the setting weren't Wall Street 
you'd expect it to be “Front Page.” 


Silver lining 

Though the gloom is thick, a trickle 
of confidence percolates. Dean of the 
Street’s market letter writers, Harris 
Upham’s George G. Bass, sees the cur- 
rent market’s stand as “constructive.” 
Says he: “Those in the know aren't sell- 
ing. In the face of so much bearish- 
ness from business, stocks aren't really 
down.” 

Then there is Ralph E. Samuel & Co. 
who have taken it upon themselves tc 
issue a word of advice to grandparents. 
For a $12,000 portfolio, good until 
1975-85, they recommend: 10 shares of 
Aluminium Ltd., 15 Dow Chemical, 15 
Chrysler, 20 General Motors, 40 Merck, 
20 Minnesota Mining, 40 National 
Lead, 20 Owens-Corning, 40 Radio 
Corp., 10 Shell Oil, 10 Jersey Standard 
and 20 Thompson Products. .. . 

Staid N.Y.U. Professor of Finance, 
Jules I. Bogen, raps the market for it’s 
pessimism. Says he: “mounting defense 
spending is enough to keep things go- 
ing without dependence upon a revival 
of consumer buying or inventory ac- 
cumulation. The fact that military ex- 
penditures will have to be financed by 
the Treasury in large measure through 
borrowing, should prove a sustaining 
influence in the stock market.” 


It’s said: 

Wall Streeters are watching Western 
Pacific Railroad ng noi con 
man Corp. reportedly have uy- 
ers. GN is the outfit that heralded 
Northern Pacific back in the days when 
that rail sold at 14. It’s whispered that, 
just perhaps, Western Pacific might 
hitch up with Denver Rio Grande. 

Wall Streeters are peering over the 
shoulders to see institutional buyers 
shopping lists. One of these signed by 
Joe Galanis of R. L. Day & Co. recom- 
mends International Mineral and Chem- 
ical Corp.; Bristol-Myers Co.; Union 
Tank and Car Co.; Industrial Rayon; 
and Remington Rand. 


Barnstormer Funston 


Visiting Los Angeles, NYSE presi 
dent demonstrated that there is plenty 
of investment money available if in- 
dustry can learn how to tap it. Said he 
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sadly: “The $1.5 billion bet by Ameri- 
cans at race track pari-mutual windows 
alone in ’51 would have supplied two- 
thirds of all the new money which cor- 
porations raised last year by selling 
their shares.” Waxed he: “That money 
would have bought 33,000,000 shares 
of the 305 Stock Exchange issues that 
have paid dividends for more than 
twenty years.” 

Then hopping over to Frisco, with 
striking steelmen in mind, he declared: 
“Investors may become a force of vast 
importance in the councils of govern- 
ment and business. When millions of 
people have the same idea on the same 
silly situation something will give way. 
The stockholder may be the deciding 
factor in the relations between manage- 
ment and labor.” 

At home, meanwhile, over his signa- 
ture, bad news. Diminished first quar- 
ter trading volume—93,849,231 shares 
against 1951’s 147,039,909—was held 
largely responsible for a reduction in 
NYSE consolidated net profit to $72,- 
776 in the first quarter from the $226,- 
186 earned in the similar year ago pe- 
tiod. Also off was operating income, 
down some $419,693 from the ’51 quar- 
ter. But operating expenses sank, too, 
showing that Funston’s a good man- 
ager. 


Mutually acceptable 


Spotlight, so far as investment media 
go, is shining brightly on the Mutual 
Funds. They’ve captured the imagin- 
ation of big-league financiers, the faith 
of the little man. 

Latest confirmation of the trend 
comes from New York State Savings 
Banks. They are expected to get going 
shortly with a mutual fund of their 
own to be invested in equity shares as 
provided under the new State law. This 
fund—an open-end affair—will be ad- 
ministered by the Savings Bank Trust 
Company, one of the two banks owned 
by the State’s savings institutions. On 
the basis of assets the savings banks 
could invest more than the $100 mil- 
lion that they say will be the goal. 


Gone are the days 


It’s. sentimentality, not sentiment, 
that Wall Streeters voice today. Men- 
tion oils and a tear or two is shed. By 
some, these glamour girls are discarded 
with the same sad finality that comes 
to all unwed post-debs. Initial cold 
shoulder was turned when Texas Co. 
Prexy remarked on the high cost of 
Williston Basin drilling. The nose-dive 
hardly halted though Socony-Vacuum 
waxed optimistic on operations when 
its management mentioned low costs of 
drilling in the same area. Then came 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 
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It’s dangerous to ignore the fact that 43 out 
of 100 firms which lose their accounts re- 
ceivable and other business records in a fire 
never reopen. 


It’s dangerous to trust an old safe—or any 
safe without the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. Label. They often incinerate records 
when temperatures get above 350° F. 


Please send me (check one or both): 


records on which my business depends. 


NAME 


How dangerous is it to 
“close your eyes” 


to these 4 facts about record protection? 


(So dangerous... . it could put you out of business!) 


It’s dangerous to close your eyes to the dis- 
astrous fires that do occur in “fireproof” 
buildings. Such a building simply walls-in 
and intensifies a fire inside an office. 


It’s dangerous to overlook the clause in your 
fire insurance policy that says “‘proof-of-loss 
must be rendered within 60 days.” How 
could you . . . without records? 


Isn’t the risk too great? 


Find out, today, how little it costs to protect your records—and your 
business future—with a modern Mosler “A” Label Record Safe. It’s 
the world’s best protection. Meets and exceeds the independent Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. severest test for fire, impact and explosion. 


Designed by Raymond Loewy ... the new Mosler “A” 

- Label “400” brings distinguished beauty to any office... 
together with new convenience and security features, in- 
cluding: new “Counter Spy”’ Lock and new “Instrument 
Operations Panel’’ with dial and horizontal handles at 
*no-stoop”’ height. 


IF IT’S MOSLER ... IT'S SAFE 


Se Mosler Safe“ 


Since 1848 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler 
built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults at Ft. Knox and the famous 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


Consult classified telephone directory for name of the Mosler dealer 
in your city, or mail coupon now for informative, free booklets. 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY « Dept. FB-5, Hamilton, Ohio 


CO) Free booklet giving the latest authentic information on how to protect the vital 


C Illustrated catalog describing the new Mosler ‘‘A”’ Label ‘400 Series” Record Safes. 


POSITION 





FIRM NAME 








ADDRESS 








CITY. 


ZONE STATE 











‘With all thy getting, get understanding”’ 


FACT AND COMMENT 


by B. C. FORBES 





WISE TO CURB EXPANSION? 


The future is beset with so many uncertainties, national 
and international, that managements and corporation boards 
of directors should ponder long and seriously before com- 
mitting themselves at present to extraordinary expansion 
programs. Not only have such expenditures incurred in re- 
cent years been above rather than below normal, but fu- 
ture expenditures on a colossal scale are scheduled. Public 
utilities, for example, are this year gushing out new capital 
outlays to the tune of some $3,000,000,000, an unprece- 
dented amount, while steel, oil and other huge industries 
are also pursuing enormous growth policies. 

Is this altogether wise? 

Remember, for one thing, that costs of construction, and 
nearly everything else, are currently at record-breaking 
heights (which, however, does not necessarily mean that 
they will become lower next year or the year after). Most 
corporations are proceeding quite confidently on the basis 
that demand for their output will keep merrily increasing, 
that new plants, however gigantic, will enjoy unfailingly 
greater and greater orders. Does not prudence counsel that 
a limit be placed on ballooning of fixed charges, on the 
sinking of millions, scores of millions, hundreds of millions, 
in steel bricks and mortar? 

I am not pessimistic. America most certainly will con- 
tinue to grow. But ever since Biblical times lean years 
have followed fat years. We have had a succession of years 
of multiplying expenditures for productive purposes. Why 
not await the unfolding of events before unlimitedly bal- 
looning industrial and other capacity? Instead of launching 
three-year programs, would it not be prudent to launch 
only one-year or, at the most, two-year programs? The 
chances are that, by and by, materials now scarce will 
become more plentiful. Already there are indications that 
many ordinary folks and families are toning-down their 
spending, that home construction at peak prices may some- 
what taper off. 

Think it over. 


TRUMAN TOO BRASH 


Whatever the final outcome of the sudden, sensational 
seizure of the steel industry by the Government, the in- 
disputable fact is that President Truman acted rashly and 
brashly. Then, to make matters worse, he very indiscrim- 
inately proclaimed that he possessed authority to seize and 
silence the press if he imagined circumstances justified such 
action. For the nth time, his White House associates had 
to rush out an apologetic “explanation” that the President 
didn’t intend that his spontaneous statements should be 
interpreted the way the country did interpret them. 

Some time ago—about the time Harry Truman was in- 
dulging in writing tragically foolish letters to critics—this 


writer urged that there should be set up in the White 
House a committee of his closest advisers to act as a boar¢ 
of censors to pass on impulsive Presidential effusions. I am 
still convinced that should be done forthwith. It woul< 
save the man occupying the most important position in the 
world from making a fool of himself, lowering America’: 
and the world’s respect for the exalted office, and help t 
maintain the dignity of America and its form of govern 
ment. 

Harry Truman has been a more flagrant offender in 
regard to blazing, inexcusable indiscretions than any othe 
American Chief Executive in modern times. It is more tha 
time he learned, were taught, that he is not above all law 
all restraint. 

* 
Overspending is suicidal. 
* 


BRITISH TREND IS AGAINST CHURCHILL 


Recent municipal and county elections in Britain reflect 
that the trend of public sentiment is against the Churchill 
Government. This is more disappointing than astonishing. 
Instead of easing “austerity,” the Conservative Administra: 
tion has subjected Britons to even more rigorous treatment. 
Lavish agricultural subsidies have been reduced, Certain 
prodigal, free handouts under the Socialistic Health Legis- 
lation have been modified, people now being compelled tc 
pay insignificant sums for such things as eye-glasses and 
medical prescriptions they formerly received without pay- 
ing a penny. Food rationing, instead of having been liberal- 
ized, has been tightened. 

This writer is eagerly anticipating a visit of investigation 
to Britain before long. On the whele, he regards the steps 
taken by the Conservatives as sound, under Britain’s exist- 
ing conditions. He believes that Britain’s economy can be 
and will be improved if the Churchill regime persists in 
furthering frugality, both individual and state. 

But is there danger that the Tories will fall into dis- 
favor, that they will be ousted? 

Extracts from a private letter just received from a typical 
British housewife: 

I am disappointed that the Tory Government has been 80 
long in giving free enterprise a better chance. We had an inde- 
pendent firm running buses between Glasgow-London, Glasgow- 
Birmingham, Glasgow-Bristol, at lower rates than national trans- 
portation buses. But now the Government has announced that 
these independent buses will have to cease running. In effect, 
the Government has decreed: “You must go by Government 
transport and pay half as much again.” Why can’t the Gov- 
ernment run buses as cheaply as private firms? .. . We who 
voted Tory are getting a bit impatient. The Government also 
increased each child’s weekly allowance but not old age pe®- 
sions. Half the women who collect children’s allowances spend 
the money on cigarettes and betting. Such money should have 
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been given to couples having a very small wage, and not to 
those who do not need it. 
By Fall, I hope to record for Forses readers results of 
my investigations in Britain. 
* 
Well-spent vacations can lengthen your life. 
* 


MELLON’S SIGNIFICANT WINK 


When business and financial editor of the New York 
American, I covered most fully the prosecution of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford directors to return to stock- 
holders many millions of dollars for neglect of duty. The 
railroad’s common stock, 
once a prime New Eng- 
land investment, had 
toboganned tragically. 

At one hearing, the government lawyers read letters 
from “The Senatorial Blind Boss of Rhode Island,” 
acknowledging substantial gift after gift from the road. 
Very damaging. 

Charles S$. Mellon, who meanwhile had become presi- 
dent of the influential system, was scheduled to follow 
on the witness stand. 

Knowing Mr. Mellon well, at the luncheon recess I 
ambled up to him, and asked: “Mr. Mellon, will we by- 
and-by be regaled by the reading of similar letters from 
“The Blind Boss” to you. 

“No, sir! No, sir!” Mr. Mellon shot back with tremendous 
emphasis. “I never, never wrote him any such letters.” A 
pause. “I sometimes went and saw him!” Accompanied by 
a most significant wink. 





UNUSUAL INCIDENTS 











(The directors were convicted, had to pay millions in 
penalties. ) 


* 
The best selfhelp is to help others. 
* 


ABSURD IDEAS ON SUCCESS 


Appearing recently at a round-table discussion on suc- 
cess, on television, I was shocked by expressions voiced 
by a New York professor of sociology. Itching to reply to 
him, this proved impossible, because by the time he fin- 
ished, time was up. 

Briefly, he suggested, first, that, to be successful now- 
adays one had to be more or less crooked; second, he 
recommended that young men entering the Service become 
technicians and contrive to land a “safe” berth, and thus 
attain “security’—his definition of “success.” This shocked 
me. 

My profound conviction is that crookedness and success 
are totally incompatible, that no crook ever has been or 
ever will be a 24-carat success. His implication that youths 
today should assiduously seek “security” instantly recalled 
a speech I heard General Eisenhower make two-three 
years ago—a speech, incidentally, which first convinced me 
that Ike was interested in the administration of the coun- 
try’s affairs and that some day he might become Presi- 
dent. He excoriated the too-prevalent mania for “security,” 
added, in effect: “Convicts enjoy maximum security. They 
are guaranteed food, clothing, shelter.” But what right- 
minded person wants to live the life of a convict? 

Few young men or other men who have rated “security” 
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as the predominantly vital objective in life have ever at- 
tained success. In the world of affairs, reaching for success 
invariably entails risks. “Nothing ventured, nothing gained.” 
After studying the careers of thousands who rose to the 
top, and after writing hundreds of success stories during 
the last forty years and more, I would urge capable, am- 
bitious young men to shun setting security as a dom- 
inating, primary goal. Scores of illustrations of what risk- 
taking achieved surge into my mind. Just one: Some thirty 
years ago the son of a Scottish-American family whom I 
had helped to instruct, telephoned me one day to say that 
he had been offered a beginners job in the executive 
department of his big firm but at only half the money he 
was then earning, on commission, as a junior salesman. 
“What should I do?” he asked. 

“Don't hesitate for one moment; grab the opportunity!” 
I exhorted him. “If you stick to selling, the chances are 
you will remain a salesman all your life, whereas if you 
get a start in the management department, there is no tell- 
ing how far you may go.” 

Today he ranks next to the president, has all the sales- 
men under him. 

Instead of clinging to “security,” aspire, perspire, perse- 
vere. 

Also, never let anyone, anything—despite the professor— 
swerve you from believing unquestioningly that “Honesty 
is the best policy.” 


* 


If you consistently do your best, 
the worst won't happen. 
* 


RIGHT AND WRONG HUMILITY 


Humility most often is a virtue. But, carried to extremes, 
it can be a fault. True humility is not incompatible with 
self-confidence. The antitheses of humility are unjustified 
pride, conceit, bumptiousness, overbearing, ignorant stub- 
bornness. Recognition by others of work well done gen- 
erates genuine humility, not vaingloriousness. 

Frank A. Vanderlip, president of what was then Amer- 
ica’s biggest bank, at a time when he was receiving rather 
wide acclaim, soliloquized to me: “What is fame? It sim- 
ply means that the greater the fame we reap, the greater 
becomes our obligation to do better and better work be- 
cause more and more is expected of us. Fame is a very hard 
taskmaster.” 

Isn’t that a profoundly sound analysis, one that does 
not incite pride but humility? 

On the other hand, some individuals are so humble, and 
bear themselves so humbly, that they do not do justice 
to themselves. They shrink unduly, pussyfoot when they 
should be positive, fear to do rather than dare to do. That 
brand of humility is to be deprecated. It handicaps, stulti- 
fies, militates against maximum accomplishment. 

America has been treated in recent years to the most 
flagrant transition from humility in high place to extreme 
bumptiousness, conceit, arrogance approaching the dicta- 
torial. It has been a sad, disturbing, deplorable exhibition. 

Humility, like innumerable other things in life, should be 
exercised rationally, with moderation and wisdom. 


* 
No escalator can carry you to the top. Only you. 








CIGARET LINEUP 


Some old gaspers are out of breath, and 
some new ones are getting their second wind 


Last Marcu, Philip Morris entered a 
new claim for its cigaret. “Ours is the 
only major brand,” went the commer- 
cials, “which does not use a certain 
irritating ingredient.” The ingredient: 
natural glycerine, said to give off acro- 
lein, or tear gas, under heat. 

At the same time, Chesterfield de- 
veloped a new advertising pitch: “Ours 
is the first big brand to tell all about 
its ingredients.” The most highly- 
plugged ingredient: natural glycerine. 

Such sales crossfire is not unusual in 
the cigaret market, where one brand 
can gain only at the expense of another. 
But if consumers are sometimes con- 
fused among the ad-claims, Wall 
Streeters seem equally baffled in the 
matter of pricing cigaret equities. In a 
growth-mad market, they buy and sell 
the fastest-growing cigaretmaker (Philip 
Morris) at the lowest price-earnings 
ratio among the Big Five: 9.7.° And 
they put the highest valuation on Loril- 
lard and Liggett & Myers common— 
issues which are distinguished neither 
by asset growth nor high earnings, but 
by conservative financing and a liberal 
dividend payout. 

To get behind the smokescreen of 
ad-puffs, Forses hauled out its calcu- 
lating machines. To nail down the 
cigaretmen’s records, it computed 10- 
year averages of (1) growth; (2) 
financial strength, as measured by cur- 
rent ratios; earning power, as measured 
by (3) net against book value and (4) 
pretax profit against sales; (5) profit 
deviation; and (6) percentage of earn- 
ings paid to stockholders. Table I pre- 
sents these averages in the raw; Table 
II converts them into rank order. 

Liggett and Lorillard, whose financial 
‘blends seem to satisfy the market most, 
sell at price-earnings ratios of 13.6 
and 12.1. They present similar fiscal 
profiles, running one-two with respect 
to dividend payout, earnings stability, 
and the current-assets-to-current-liabili- 
ties ratio. Lorillard is weakest in growth 
and profits; Liggett about average. 

With less-than-average scores for fi- 
nancial strength, profit stability and 
payout, American and Reynolds pre- 
sent the best picture on earnings. The 
industry’s Big Two, who do 60% of the 
cigaret business, lead the pack on pre- 
tax profits and return on investment. 
In general, they show up best where 
Lorillard and Liggett show up weakest, 
and vice versa. Their commons sell for 
12.6 and 12.1 times earnings. 


*As of the May 1 closing. 
' 


Philip Morris has been the industry's 
closest approximation to a “growth” en- 
tity. Its high profit deviation and rela- 
tively low payout reflect a consistent 
plowback of earnings. Furthermore, it 
runs a close second to American To- 
bacco in net return on investment. De- 
spite all these statistics on the things 
investors cry for, P-M common is the 
biggest bargain of the five, priced at a 
modest 9.7 times earnings. 

Why? 


The offbrands are on 


A look at brand trends suggests an 
industry in flux: the most obvious fact 
of life in the cigaret factories is the 
rise of the off-brands (see graph). Of 
the five standard brands, three fell off 
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DOMESTIC SALES, 1951: of the five 
standard brands (heavy lines) three 
went down last year. Each of the five 


biggest non-standards showed an in- 
crease (dotted lines). 
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in 1951 domestic sales: Lucky Strike, 
Chesterfield, Philip Morris. Front-ryp. 
ning Camels and sixth-running Old 
Golds increased their sales by modest 
proportions. It’s the off-brands which 
are “on.” Pall Mall has come out of 
nowhere to outpace the No. 5 standard 
brand, Old Gold. Specialty cigarets like 
the mentholated Kool, the cork-tipped 
Tareyton and Raleigh, are flirting wit 
the 10-billion mark in unit sales. A pre- 
mium-priced specialty, Brown & Wi- 
liamson’s filter-tipped Viceroy (not 
graphed) boasts the steepest sale 
growth—50% a year for the last tw 
years. And the well-plugged Fatima, a 
85 millimeter kingsized, achieved a 5G 
increase last year. 

Judged off the off-brands, America 
Tobacco has the biggest jump on tle 
field. Pall Mall, president Paul Hahrs 
own baby, is now the fastest-growirg 
big brand, superseding Philip Mors, 
which stalled last year. Americars 
other longie, Herbert Tareyton, 
matched Paul Mall’s pell-mell growh 
rate of 42% in 1951. These two compe 
sate for the headlong skid of Luc 
Strike, which has lost a quarter of it 
market to R. J. Reynolds’ Camel in fiv 
years. 

Unlike American, Reynolds is still es 
sentially a one-brand operation. It 
Camel (the original Burley blend’ 
holds the top slot not so much by cleve 
advertising as by bulldog salesmanship 
Reynolds’ long-cigaret eniry, Cavalier 
has shown no startling growth, remain 
a “defensive brand” at present. Th 
economies of a one-brand operatio 
make Reynolds’ operating profit the ir 
dustry’s highest over the 10-year spat. 


The one-brand advantage also show 
up strongly in Philip Morris’ figures 
In 1950 its pretax profit, at 11.53% 
was the industry’s highest. Neverthe 
less, the long and sensational rise 0! 
the Philip Morris brand was checked 
sharply last year. And unlike American 
Tobacco’s Paul Hahn, P-M’s Al Lyon 
has no established secondary brands to 
take up the slack. His brief venture 
into the mentholated market with Spud 
was quickly cold-shouldered by Brown 
& Williamson’s Kool. Marlboro, with its 
premium price, has a limited market. 
And although Lyon’s kingsized Dunhill 
is said to be testing well, it is not yet 
a “commercial” brand in terms of quan- 
tity sales. 

P-M’s 1951 slackoff may be ex- 
plained away as a consolidation o 
gains. Treasurer L. G. Hanson is oul 
of breath after four consecutive year’ 
of 30% expansion, with all the financing 
problems this involves. But to get P-M 
doubletiming again, chief idea mat! 
Lyon may have to develop a king-size 
roar. 

Under its new president, Benjami 
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Asset 

Growth 
Liggett & Myers. . 120 
Lorillard 


4.93 
4.89 
3.85 
4.47 
4.48 


American Tobacco 
Philip Morris*® ... 269 


—__— 


*1941-50. 


I. CIGARET PERFORMANCES, 1941-50 


Current Assets 
to Liabilities on Book Value 


Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance for 
10 years. In Table II, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers. 


Net income Pretax Profit ioe Cam Ovtiens 


on Sales 
8.41 1.15 75 
6.69 .78 73 
9.24 1.22 67 
8.43 1.33 64 
8.27 2.46 59 


11.73 

8.88 
14.26 
15.79 
15.60 








Liggett & Myers. . 
Lorillard 


American Tobacco 
Philip Morris® ... 1 


“composite ranking.” 
*1941-50. 





II. CIGARET RANKING, BASED ON 1941-50 


Rank order numbers in the first six columris are based on performance figures 
in the corresponding columns of Table I. Column 7 shows price-earnings ratio of 
common stock, computed on the basis of last full year of earnings as reported or 
estimated. Column 8 averages the rankings in the first six columns to arrive at a 


Market 

Pretax A e Divi- Priee 

Profit P $i of 

on Sales Deviatn. Payout Eernings 
13.5 1 
12.1 4 (tie) 
11.6 2 

ae 3 

9.7 4 (tie) 


Com posite 
Ranking 








Few, Liggett & Myers is presently at- 
tempting just that. Liggett has always 
been a sound, stable outfit; on balance, 
as Table II shows, its financial record 
is tops. But Liggett’s net return, at 
11.7%, is well below the 10-year aver- 
ages of American (15.8%), Philip Mor- 
ris (15.6%) and Reynolds (14.8%). To 
compensate for Chesterfield’s steady de- 
cline and “diversify,” Few. is pushing 
his 85-millimeter Fatima hard. Assum- 
ing normal production costs for that 
brand, its 1951 sales (8 billion units) 
could have brought in no more than 
$2.5 million in “disposable spread,” i.e., 
margin before advertising. A 39-week 
tab for Fatima’s twice-weekly Stork 
Club TV show, at $20,000 the chit, 
amounts to $1.6 million all by itself. 
And last year’s national and network 
advertising outlay, at $2.7 million, eas- 
ily exceeded Fatima’s spread. 

Thus Ben Few is in the tricky posi- 
tion of supporting a new brand with 
the declining profits of an old one. 
Until Fatima can pay its own way, Lig- 
gett will be financially uncomfortable. 
Last year earnings of $5.19 per share 
barely covered the $5 dividend (regu- 
lar $4, plus $1 extra). With Ist quarter 
earnings down to 91¢, the fin will un- 
doubtedly be clipped in ’52. 

P. Lorillard, oldest in the cigaret 
fold, is fighting the same problem—low 
profit percentage. The diagnosis is not 
the same as Liggett’s: Lorillard’s stand- 
ard gasper, Old Gold, has gained as 
much since 1947 as Chesterfield has 
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lost—about 7 billion unit sales. But 
Lorillard’s high proportion (18%) of 
low-profit items like cigars (Muriel, 
Headline) and pipe tobacco (Briggs, 
Union Leader) drags down the aver- 
age. Grey-pompadoured Herbert Kent, 
who last month became chairman and 
handed the presidency to ex-adman 
Robert Ganger, has tried three cures: 
(1) to consolidate all manufactur- 
ing in Louisville; (2) to promote a 
long smoke, Embassy, by forced-draft 
advertising; and (3) to bring out a 
high-priced specialty, the filter-tipped 
Kent, which can make money on 
small volume. The Kent, of course, 
is still an infant brand (see Forbes, 
April 1, 1952, p. 34). At present 
Embassy is an even heavier loser 
than Liggett’s Fatima: its national ad 


bill, last year $645,000, far exceeded 
the disposable spread—estimated at 
$420,000 for sales of 500,000,000 units. 


Brand loyalty and lettuce 


Because new-brand promotion is no 
pinchpenny operation, competitive posi- 
tion in cigaretmaking is a matter of 
size. To command national attention for 
Old Gold, which sold 22,300,000,000 
in the 1951 domestic market, Lorillard 
had to spend $6.8 million in national 
and network plugging. But American 
Tobacco spent only $7.4 million in the 
same media to sell somé 87,500,000,000 
Lucky Strikes. On a per-1,000 basis, 
Lucky spent only 8.5c of its 84c spread 
for national advertising, while Old Gold 
spent 3lc. With comparable expendi- 
tures of $8.9 million, $8.5 million and 
$6.5 million, Camel, Chesterfield and 
Philip Morris showed profit differentials 
in order of size. Camel’s per-1,000 na- 
tional ad bill was 8c; Chesterfield’s, 
12c; Philip Morris’, 15c. Among the 
standard brands, it seems, “them as has 
gits”: them as has big sales, gits big 
profits. But in any case it takes plenty 
of lettuce to keep the customers loyally 
puffing. 

The adage also holds for the off- 
brands. The beauty of American Tobac- 
co’s Pall Mall and Tareyton longies is 
that they are growing fast on low ad 
budgets. Pall Mall’s national and net- 
work expenditures for 1951 ran to only 
7c per 1,000; Tareyton’s, to less than 
8c. Reynolds’ Cavalier, to be sure, ate 
up only 14c per 1,000, and Philip Mor- 
ris’ off-brand trio, Marlboro-Dunhill- 
Spud, consumed less than 16c for every 
50 packs. But neither the Reynolds nor 
Philip Morris secondary entries are 
breaking any growth records. The other 
long cigarets, Liggett’s Fatima and 
Lorillard’s Embassy, cost 91c and $1.29 
per 1,000 to promote: they are hot- 
house experiments, not profit perennials. 

Judged strictly by the profitability of 
their branded assets, American Tobac- 
co, which sells about 131,000,000,000 
fags at around 8c per 1,000 national ad 
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GANGER: 
the esha is to develop a King-sized roar 
































LIFE IN A TOBACCO SHED, 1880: lettuce as well as leaf : 


cost, and Reynolds, which sells around 
112,000,000,000 also at 8c, are in a 
class by themselves. Liggett has a 
shrinking big brand, Chesterfield, and 
a money-eating growth gamble, Fatima. 
Their combined sales: 75,000,000,000 
units costing 15c per 1,000 for national 
promotion. Philip Morris has a profit- 
able standard brand which has either 


pulled up lame or is catching its breath, 
and no serious secondary entry. Its to- 
tal: 44,000,000,000 domestic units, 
maintained with 15.5c worth of na- 
tional advertising for each thousand 
sales. The bulk of Lorillard’s 23,- 
000,000,000 cigaret sales costs 8lc 
per 1,000 in national ad money; with 
the smallest market “have” and the 





LiFE IN A CIGARET FACTORY, 1952: the brands are getting longer 
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least “git,” Lorillard is turning its at- 
tention to a high-margin specialty, the 
Kent, for added profit pleasure. 


A new profit moral 


Past masters at the high-margin spe- 
cialty game are Brown & Williamson. 
B&W is wholly owned by British-Amer- 
ican Tobacco, and thus neither its fiscal 
figures nor its stock is available to the 
American public. It has never achieved 
the cash position to go for $7 million 
ad budgets without also going for 77B. 
But it has developed brands that sell 
at small advertising cost as nobody else 
—except American’s Paul Hahn—has 
been able to do. Last year, B&W 
sold 10,500,000,000 cork-tipped Kools 
(shading. Hahn’s tipped Tareyton, by 
half a billion) and spent only 3 mills 
per 1,000 on national and network ad- 
vertising. The burden of Kool’s promo- 
tion is carried by inexpensive spot radio 
and TV commercials. Viceroy achieved 
1,800,000,000 unit sales with only $79,- 
000 in national ad money; it, too, com- 
pressed its pitch into inexpensive 60- 
second spots. B&W does not always 
find the formula: its king-sized experi- 
ment, Life (see Forses, May 15, 1951, 
p. 14) was stillborn; and its Raleigh is 
kept alive only by a coupon-premium 
operation which eats up all the profit 
margin. But the success of Kool and 
Viceroy, cigaret oddities both, points a 
profit moral which Lorillard is now 
testing with the Kent. Others of the 
Big Five are expected to follow Loril- 
lard into the specialty field, some with 
variants of the filter-tip. 

By and large, the Canyon has been 
indifferent to the cigaret equities. Brok- 
ers are content to recommend the to- 
baccos only to the “widow-and-orphan” 
type of investor. The range of their 
price-earnings ratios, from 9.7 to 13.5, 
is not great. Actually, the bare financial 
facts in Table I show few marked dis- 
parities. Except for Philip Morris’ asset 
growth and soft profit percentages for 
Liggett and Lorillard, there is not much 
basis for differentiation. Even a banker 
couldn’t quibble. about any of the five 
current ratios; and even an income in- 
vestor couldn’t quibble about dividend 
payouts without splitting hairs. 

Thus the financial records roughly 
correspond with the market’s valuations 
of the biggest four: American, Rey- 
nolds, Liggett, Philip Morris. On the 
basis of the financial record alone, Loril- 
lard is overvalued, should be priced 
about even with Philip Morris. But the 
market estimate of the future, plus 
plain old psychology, play some part in 
price-earnings ratios. Lorillard’s Old 
Gold has kept growing; its wide prod- 
uct diversification—comparable only to 
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est; and its careful cultivation of fi- 
nancial public relations has probably 
helped. 

Reynolds and American are the class 
of the industry. Their properties are 
both promising and profitable, with 
American somewhat favored because it 
owns three big winners instead of one. 
The top two have the only truly na- 
tional distribution for their big brands. 

Liggett has been selling off, over the 
last three years, at a steeper rate than 
the others. Over the same span, Philip 
Morris has been gaining on the market. 
Last year, when Lyon, McComas & 
(o. diluted their equity with a 5% 
sock dividend (in addition to the nor- 
mal cash payout), market quotations 
showed hardly a jog. As for the disap- 
pointing sales totals rung up last year 
by Philip Morris, the market apparently 
feels the same way Lyon’s leaf buyers 
do—that the brand is only catching its 
breath. Philip Morris, which does 11% 
of the domestic fag business, has ac- 
wunted for 30% of the Big Five's 
inventory increases (until last year). 
Since leaf purchases must anticipate 
manufacturing needs by two or three 
years, Al Lyon, it would seem, still 
hears that “call.” 


PFIZER’S FATTENING 
FORMULA 


‘ANNUAL MEETINGS ought to be fun,” 
thinks stockholder-conscious president 
John E. McKeen of Brooklyn’s Charles 
Pfizer & Co., “and they ought to be 
well-attended.” Disappointed at last 
year's poor turnout, (only 8 bona fide 
shareholders showed up), McKeen de- 
tided to do something about it. Last 
nonth 250 Pfizer stock owners, on hand 
for the annual conclave, were startled 
to find just how far 48-year-old Jack 
McKeen had gone to broaden the at- 
tendance. On hand: eight piebald baby 
piglets, a large white lamb, a testy tiger 
eub, and four furtive mink. 

Bustling around grabbing visitors’ 
hands and pumping a vigorous wel- 
come, short (5 ft., 4 in.), husky (155 
pounds) Jack McKeen enthusiastically 
drew his moral: “Anything that will 
make animals grow faster is almost cer- 
tain to make them cheaper—and,” 
added he with a sly grin, “have a good 
market.” For that, John McKeen thinks 
he has just the thing: antibiotics. Just 
t piddling one-third ounce of terramy- 
‘mn spread through a ton of feed makes 
Piglets grow to 40 pounds in six weeks, 
tompared with the normal 8 to 10 
weeks usually needed to reach that 
veight. “If that doesn’t seem like much 
ae to you, you haven't fed 
igs!” 

Trotting his visitors over to investi- 
gate the squeals, McKeen most particu- 

ly emphasized the virtues of Terra- 
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lac, the synthetic sow’s milk spiked 
with terramycin Pfizer introduced last 
December. Everyone of those plump 
porkers had been fed on it, and just see 
how they had grown! It would work 
just as well on other animals, including 
chickens, confided Pfizer’s most buoy- 
ant booster, as the lamb, the tiger and 
the mink were there to demonstrate. 
The vehicle, synthetic sow’s milk, was 
just Pfizer's ingenious way of getting 
the drug into baby piglets immediately 
after birth when it does the most good. 

Pfizer is not primarily in the feed 
business; it is one of the biggest pro- 
ducers of fine chemicals and, since two 
years ago, antibiotics. But as bouncing 
Jack McKeen made plain last month, 
he intends to be in the feed business in 
a big way—and a lot of other businesses 
besides that, too, when the time comes. 
If stockholders thought McKeen would 
slouch along in going about it, they 
could just look at the startling record. 
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84, both at 104 days of age 


In two short years antibiotics have be- 
come more than half of Pfizer’s sales. 

It was just such enthusiasm for new 
products—Pfizer launched 43 last year 
—that has made Pfizer grow as fast as 
a Terralac-fed shoat. Since 1942, when 
Pfizer's biggest output was of organic 
acids produced by fermentation, Jack 
McKeen has hoisted sales 9.2 times, net 
income 9.7 times and assets 8.2 times. 
Meanwhile, shareholders have seen the 
book value of their stock multiply like 
the fermenting molds in Pfizer’s labor- 
atories—5.3 times. Even though the 
payout from profits has averaged only 
a fairly skimpy 46.5% over the decade, 
investors still happily pay almost 16 
times earnings for a share of Pfizer’s 
future. Not at all bedimming the ac- 
quisitive sparkle in investors’ eyes has 
been the handsome 35% pretax profit 
margin Pfizer has wrung out over the 
decade, the 25% net return it has culled 
on book value. 

Scratching at his neatly-plastered, 
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PFIZER’S PIGS: Terralac-fed pig (right) weighs 111 pounds, sow-fed pig weighs 





thinning brown hair, Jack McKeen 
pointed out last month that taxes had 
cut seriously into last year’s return on 
net investment—which fell to slightly 
below 19%—even though he had fat- 
tened up the pretax profit spread to 
slightly better than 40% of sales. He 
also noted a “sharp drop” toward the 
end of March in the price of penicillin 
and streptomycin, big Pfizer sales lead- 
ers. “We're faring somewhat better than 
our competition,” said he, “but the out- 
look isn’t good.” 

But McKeen’s blue eyes are fixed on 
the test-tube magic smoking out new 
products in the lab, not on the less- 
than-wondrous showing of the estab- 
lished “wonder drugs” in this spring’s 
market. Pfizer’s future, he adages, rests 
on how successfully Pfizer applies his 
favorite feeding formula for chemical 
growth: “research, and then more re- 
search.” 

As just one example of what he has 
































in mind for fattening up already husky 
Pfizer, he cites the “virtually bound- 
less” applications of Pfizer’s specialty, 
antibiotics, in industry—a field he claims. 
has “hardly been scratched.” Already 
well-developed to nick this field is Pfiz- 
er’s idea of treating oranges with thio- 
lutin to prevent fungus decay, a major 
headache of citrus shippers. McKeen’s. 
laboratory men are also testing it on 
potatoes and other vegetables and fruit. 

Also slated to be a big winner, he 
things, is the innovation Pfizer made in 
Vitamin A last year. Instead of deriving 
it from noxious fish oils which have to 
be gulped in gelatine capsules, Pfizer 
synthesizes it and thereby makes pos- 
sible sale in the more popular tablet 
form. Another expanding market for 
Pfizer’s crystallized Vitamin A acetate: 
fortifying margarine. 

The biggest news McKeen had for 
his 10,205 common shareholders, how- 
ever, was “Cotinazin,” Pfizer’s version 
of the new anti-tuberculosis drug de- 








veloped by Squibb and Hoffman La- 
Roche. With satisfaction, McKeen noted 
that his chemists had swung into action 
within 72 hours of the initial announce- 
ment, had succeeded in synthesizing it 
from citric acid as the basic raw mate- 
rial. (Citrie acid has been a Pfizer spe- 
cialty ever since the company first suc- 
ceeded in producing it by fermentation 
in 1923.) Before June, McKeen hopes 
to be producing 40 million tablets of it 
a month, and 100 million tablets 
monthly by the end of the year “if the 
market will stand it.” 

The market may not (see Forses, 
April 15, 1952, page 18), but bull- 
shouldered Jack McKeen isn’t worried 
as long as his researchers are concocting 
new ways of putting antibiotics to work 
and as long as there are millions of ani- 
mals in the nation’s barnyards to breed 
faster. Stockholders apparently weren't 
either; with full confidence in Jack Me- 
Keen’s fattening formula, they voted his 
slate of directors back into office with- 
out a dissenting vote. 


MUNICIPALS: 
A TAX REFUGE 


AMERICAN investors have been buying 
municipal and state bonds from the 
time of the Massachusetts Bay Colony’s 
£7,000 loan for paying Quebec ex- 
peditionary troops in 1690 to Pennsyl- 
vanias recent $375 million veteran 
bonus flotation. Municipals today bring 
substantial premiums over equally good 
corporate bonds or even governments. 
For the tax-harried investor, they offer 
a small but tax-free income. Even for 
corporate portfolios they are growing 
in importance. For example, stock in- 
surance companies, partially dependent 
on security investment income, hiked 
their holdings of tax exempts from 9.1% 
to 10.7% of assets last year. 

Three primary factors shape munici- 
pal bond prices: (1) bond market con- 
ditions; (2) Federal income taxes; (3) 
new issue supply. That tax exempts 
move sympathetically with taxable gov- 
erments and corporate bonds was 











WET PUBLICITY 


miles above Kansas City. 


plugged with life-saving speed. 








Wuen the Missouri River romped through Kansas City last July, a number 
of national business concerns quietly threw helping lines to the beleaguered 
citizens, without benefit of publicity. 

Last month, the Big Muddy teemed up for a swampout of Omaha, 
Nebraska, and Council Bluffs, Iowa, across-the-river cities a few hundred 


Again, business pitched in. Motorola rushed 55 “handie-talkie” portable 
radio units to the scene. Men with mikes worked up and down two critical 
miles of levee on both sides of the river. Bad sections and breaks were 


This time, however, Motorola’s public relations men were ready. Equipped 
with flashbulbs and boots, they managed to pose a number of post-crisis 
pics of their product in action, rushed shots and news releases to the press. 
The result: sunshine, smiling actors, the product—and a subsided river. 
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shown after March, 1951, when the 
Federal Reserve pulled the plug o 
governments. The sharp break rocketed 
government yields from 2.39% to 2.68% 
corporates from 2.85% to 3.17%, and 
municipals from 1.60% to 2.23%. In Av. 
gust and September all bonds rallied, 
then declined. 

In the total bond picture, municipals 
reflect the current tax structure and 
prospects. Rule: the higher taxes go, 
the bigger the premium municipals 
bring. War It meant higher taxes. In 
the eight months following Korea gy. 
ernment yields rose seven basis points, 
corporates fell two, while municipal 
plumetted 55 basis points as yields 
dropped from 2.05% to 1.60%. To ilhs. 
trate the premium paid for tax x. 
empts: the ratios of their yields to 
yields of government and corponte 
bonds in June, 1950, were 88.0% ad 
71.4%, respectively. By February, 1%] 
the ratios skittered to 66.7% and 56.1%. 
Municipal yields were only two-thirds 
of government yields and a little over 
half of the return from corporate bonds. 

The influence cf supply is harder to 
pin down. Governments were remat- 
ably stable during War II, while munic- 
ipal yields steadily declined. Sudden 
disappearance of new issues aggravated 
the situation. Municipal loans totalig 
$1,498 million were floated in 194(- 
less than half that volume in *42, ’4, 
and *44. While a tax-ridden pubic 
panted for more, yields declined. Tie 
strong bond market of 1945 and ‘6 
finally dashed yields to a niggardy 
1.22%. Then a deluge of municipal # 
ferings—$3 billion a year from 198 
through 1951—jacked yields up to ovr 
97% of government yields. Only te 
shock of rearming and Korea tured 
the tide in 1950. In the latter half of 
1951 and early 1952 an uneasy bad 
market established a rough internal 
equilibrium; municipal to governmet 
yields held around 77% and municipés 
to corporates at 66%. 

Today, approximately $27 billion 1 
tax exempts are outstanding, and nev 
issues appear almost daily. They giv 
the investor an almost bewildering « 
ray of offerings from which to satisy 
his needs. He can choose between stat, 
county, city, and revenue bonds (re- 
enue bonds being the debt of puble 
agencies, like the New York Port At 
thority or the Department of Water aul 
Power of the City of Los Angeles. 
Like corporate bonds, the tax-exemps 
vary in quality: the taxing power of@ 
municipality has been known to exce' 
its ability to collect taxes! During te 
’30s, water works bonds sometin® 
proved better investments than varia 
purpose bonds, as citizens showed ma 
concern over their water supply tho 
their real estate taxes. A state or munt 
ipal bond is therefore rated on the ls 
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ted torical treatment of bondholders, on 
99 the management of the public debt, CHART I 
a and on the general soundness of the 
r issuers finances. A 15-year bond of CITY OF BURLINGTON, VT. EAST PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ad Burlington, Vt. (see Chart I) sells to (Electric Light) (Various Purposes) 
] . ; A . 
yield 1.50% while a comparable bond Maturities Yield Maturities ae 
als of East Providence, Rhode Island, 3/1/35 ..... 1.20% 
ae yields 2%. The .50% differential ex- wee. fe ee 
a presses the estimated additional risk te AERTS 1.40 
al for periods less prosperous than the eas = 1.60 
In Present. Above the village category, ees anise savas 1.65 
Z population is of little importance: New 3/1/61. ............ 1.70 
_ York City’s offerings, for instance, rate 3/1/62 ............ 1.75 
val about even with those of East Provi- re : = ts boaeaseaans * 
cds mS ee 1.45% 8/1/65 .......0.... 1.90 
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bond, and even speculators are seldom 
able to average 21% on their invest- 
ment. 

For those in medium income brackets 
who have a place for bonds in their 
portfolios, tax exempt issues offer im- 
portant income advantages. For the 
wealthy, tax exempt bonds must join 
hands with long-term capital gains if 
any substantial additions are to be 
made to “take home pay.” 


ALUMINUM MUSHROOM 


AttTHoucH Aluminium Limited’s boy- 
ish president Nathanael V. Davis re- 
cently claimed his mushrooming enter- 
prise was “pretty well set right now” 
for money (see Forses, March 1, 1952, 
p.21), it didn’t sit pretty long. In Mon- 
treal last month, sooner than most in- 
vestors expected, Davis revealed that 
subsidiary Aluminum Co. of Canada 
will soon negotiate a $90 million de- 
benture issue for more expansion 
money. 


ASR IN PERU 


IN SOOT-SCARRED Jersey City last month 
American Smelting & Refining’s Roger 
W. Straus shared an old dream with 
shareholders. The company, said the 
chairman, hopes to exploit what may 
become one of the world’s great cop- 
per mines in Peru near Chile. 

Straus’ plan, in the making for more 


than two years, is by no means the first 
aimed at digging wealth from the 
Andes. Since conquistador Francisco 
Pizarro strangled the last of the Inca 
kings in 1533 so he could loot his king- 


dom more efficiently, miners have 
_ dreamily eyed Peru for profit. More re- 
cent explorers, ASR’s own Northern 
Peru Mining & Smelting Co. among 


them, have convinced American Smelt- 
ing’s directors that big booty is still to 
be had. 

But finding metal and getting it out 
of the hills—as Pizarro discovered—are 
two different things. To work their 
claims, ASR engineers must lay 30 
miles of railroad, build a seaport, pro- 
vide power and water facilities. The 
$75 million estimated cost will be fi- 
nanced when and if plans are com- 
pleted; perhaps partly by the Interna- 
tional or Import-Export Bank. Opera- 
tions must be developed on a mammoth 
scale, explains president Kenneth Brow- 
nell, because ores are low-grade. How 
low-grade “we are not giving out at this 
time.” 

By thumbing through ASR’s rich in- 
vestment portfolio of mining and fabri- 
cating shares,* stockholders could im- 
agine how profitable the new venture 
may well be. In the collection is 15% 
of Peruvian-operated Cerro de Pasco 
Corporation whose assets zoomed from 
1950’s $62.8 million to $116.4 million 
last year. ASR’s $363 million smelting, 
refining, mining and fabricating empire 
sprinkled through the U.S., Mexico, 
Australia, Canada, Bolivia, Nicaragua, 
and Arabia grubbed up a good 15.1% 
pretax profit margin last year, 14.01% 
in 1950. But Cerro de Pasco reveled in 
a 37.44% margin in 1951, up from 
1950’s 22.61%, with per-share earnings 
hoisted from $3.53 to $11.70. 

Though Straus announced 1952 first- 
quarter earnings will sink about 7c be- 

* Including General Cable, 24.5% first 
preferred, 20% second preferred, 44.6% 
common; Revere Copper & Brass, 33% pre- 
ferred, 36.5% common; Metalurgica Mexi- 
cana, 60%; Mining Trust, Ltd., 35%; Silver 
King Coalition, 18%, 
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low last year’s, he could not guess how 
much his dream will add to American’s 
net. More pressing is the squeeze be- 
tween rising labor costs and lower 
prices abroad, a condition president 
Brownell expects will continue. 

As for labor in Peru—a nation as 
short on democracy as it is long on 
minerals—Cerro de Pasco reported no 
strikes last year. Perhaps worse are dic- 
tator Manuel Odrias’ compulsory year- 
end bonuses, severance indemnities, 
pension, health and welfare taxes. And 
the ever ominous threat that at a 
strongman’s whim owners may wake tb 
find their dream of good diggings done, 


SUPERMARKET DAVID 


A YEAR AGO Milton Cohen starel 
through the window of his small supe 
market in Bayside, Long Island, ss 
opening day preparations were con- 
pleted on the Food Fair super market 
across the street. Compared to his en- 
porium, the new Goliath had thre 
times as much space, five more checl- 
out counters (11 to his six), and tw 
acres of parking space in the rear (he 
had none). As he watched, he won 
dered just how many of the neighbor. 
hood’s 4,000 families the grocery giani 
could draw away from his Food Viile 
store. But Cohen wasn’t dismayed. 

On the day that Food Fair threw 
wide its doors, hundreds of people 
stormed into the shopping area—bu 
not to Food Fair. Men, women an 
children besieged its small rival acros 
the street to see Tex and Jinx McCrary 
Herb Sheldon and Menasha Skulnil 
perform in front of Food Ville. Thr 
crowds that swelled into 73rd Avenu 
forced the police to step in and main 
tain order. This continued for thret 
days, during which time Food Fai 
drew only moderate attendance. 

On the fourth day two live steers 
were parked in an open truck outside 
Food Ville and a :raffic-boosting con- 
test was underway. Purchasers of any 
item, large or small, got tickets for the 
drawing. In addition to giving away 
the steers, Cohen also had them killed, 
dressed and stored in the Food Ville 
refrigerators to be called for when 
needed. 

Since that time, Food Fair hasn't re- 
covered from Cohen’s sales promotion 
barrage. When Food Fair offered a 5-lb. 
bag of sugar free with every $5 pur 
chase, Food Ville countered by offering 
a 5-lb. bag of sugar for every $3 pur 
chase. At another time he practically 
gave away two live goldfish in a bow: 
selling the combination for 23 cents. At 
least once a week a_truck-mount 
merry-go-round is stationed outside the 
store and kids ride all day—for free. 

Cohen is in his middle thirties an! 
lives his business day and night. Hs 
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other store, located two miles away on 
Union Turnpike, has no close competi- 
tion and does an equally handsome 
business. 

What will he do if Food Fair, with 
its tremendous resources, applies a 
crusher? He says he has trump cards 
to slap down should the battle become 
a war to the finish. But meanwhile 
business is so good he has been forced 
to add extra tiers to all his shelves. And 
his newspaper advertisements are psy- 
chological slingshots aimed at the big 
chain. Sample: “Food Ville has a low- 
cost operation which permits us to un- 
dersell. No high salaried executives. No 
‘New Car’ supervisors, No stockholders 
to pay dividends to.” 

Cohen may pay stockholders no divi- 
dends, but chances are his personal 
take is sizable. Annual volume from his 
two stores: $500,000, 


FISHPOLE COALMAN 


West Kentucky Coal Company is the 
leading capitalistic enterprise of Madi- 
sonville, Kentucky, a nice little farming 
and business center of 11,136 popula- 
tion, mostly natives who can shoot one 
eye out of a squirrel at 100 yards. In 
this kind of town, where everybody 
knows everybody else, it’s not unusual 
to see a half-dozen prominent citizens 
lined up on benches around the Hop- 
kins County courthouse any Saturday 
afternoon. They talk about the fishing 
weather or, as likely as not, West Ken- 
tucky Coal Company's management 
and policies. 

“I can tell you this: they’re citizens 
of this community in the real sense,” 
says Ed Arnold, editor of The Messen- 
ger, Madisonville’s Democratic daily. 
Editor Arnold and Hooper Love, the 
64-year-old president of West Ken- 
tucky, are old fishing buddies. 

West Kentucky Coal. Company’s 
main offices are not in New York or 
Chicago; instead, management of this 
stay-at-home bituminous outfit (8th in 
size, with sales of $22 million last year) 
functions in an ice-cream-colored, air- 
conditioned French chateau that sits 
back from the road under huge maple 
trees at the south edge of Madisonville. 

Besides their editor, local business- 
men in general and some 1,200 non- 
union West Kentucky employees in par- 
ticular naturally talk quite a bit about 
their country coal company. On the 
benches outside the courthouse, talk 
might turn to somebody’s catch of bass 
at Loch Mary, one of the pretty arti- 
ficial lakes the company has opened to 
the public near its three underground 
mines; someone else may have seen a 
helicopter being used to sow grass over 
company lands to repair damage to the 
scenery done by recent stripping oper- 
ations; or the chatter might revolve 
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OnE oF these days Junior may come 
home from school, poke his head 
through your newspaper while you 
are relaxing in the easy chair, and 
say: “Daddy, when I grow up I 
don’t want to be a fireman, I want 
to be a union shop steward.” Don’t 
give him the back of your hand. 
Chances are the little tyke had seen 
a movie that afternoon in his school 
auditorium. 

This particular piece of cinematic 
endeavor is a two-reeler produced 
by the 20th Century Fund, a re- 
search organization on economic 
problems, well-heeled by funds pro- 
vided by department store genius 
Edward A. Filene. The film, “Work- 
ing Together,” is scheduled for 
showing before 2,000,000 school 
children as well as clubs, organiza- 
tions and others willing to plunk 
down a very small fee to defray 
costs. Its theme is that labor and 
management can increase produc- 
tion, raise wages, and live happily 
ever after if both sides understand 
each other and cooperate. Certainly 
no one can take issue with such a 
laudable objective. Herewith one 
orchid to the 20th Century Fund for 
allotting funds to dramatize good 
labor relations. 

But, if the Fund deserves an “A” 
for effort, it should stand in the 
corner after school for poor execu- 
tion of a vital thesis. In juvenile 
jargon, the employer comes through 
as the “bad guy” and the union 
steward as the “good guy,” although 
I am sure that neither the script 
writer nor the director was conscious 
of any such intention. With an itch 
to present a “true” picture of labor- 
management understanding, the pro- 
ducers gave up the idea of a fiction- 
ized story line a la Hollywood and 
decided to do a semi-documentary 
with a real case history. They 
scoured around for a suitable sub- 
ject and came upon the American 
Lead Pencil Company, in New Jer- 
sey, which over a period of ten 
years has worked out a good rela- 
tionship between itself and its un- 
ion. But in this reviewer's opinion, 
the choice was an unfortunate one. 
The employer is rendered as a naive, 
dull, calloused character who, when 
the union comes in to present its 
demands for a living wage, counters 
with, “We insist on a hiring and 
firing clause.” But finally he capitu- 
lates and when he does he literally 
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Business drammer 


turns the direc- 
tion of the busi- 
ness over to the 
union. He opens 
his books for a 
union auditor to 
examine. He in- 
vites the shop 
committee to pore over all the 
production records. The commit- 
tee, pronto, moves into the boss’ 
office and works through the 
night analyzing records and pro- 
duction schedules. The union then 
makes a survey of the plant to find 
out how to improve production. Our 
hero, the shop steward, interviews 
the workers and finds out that some 
have been stalling, others have been 
putting defective materials into the 
product; other types of inefficiency 
and goldbricking are dramatically 
portrayed. And then the climax. The 
shop committee comes in to see the 
boss (who'll never win an Oscar for 
acting) and they hand him “100 
suggestions for improving produc- 
tion.” The employer looks them over, 
marvels at the wonderful ideas for 
cutting costs and walks out into the 
shop to put the union’s improve- 
ments into effect. Production goes 
up, wages go up, the boss loves the 
workers, the workers love the boss 
and then to the strains of a Sousa 
march, labor and management walk 
out of the plant arm in arm. 

Now all this may have happened 
—this might well be an authentic 
story. But it’s not labor-management 
cooperation in the accepted sense. 
What this picture depicts is not co- 
operation, but capitulation by man- 
agement to union domination. It 
shows a management so short of in- 
sight and “know-how” that a shop 
steward runs rings around the fore- 
men and plant superintendent. It 
shows a management so blind as to 
what’s going on in the factory that 
girls can stuff defective pencils into 
boxes without detection. It shows an 
employer so narrow in outlook that 
his only concern at the bargaining 
table is to retain the power to hire 
and fire employees. The employer 
when he speaks is confused, stam- 
mering, afraid—the shop steward de- 
cisive, to the point, full of action. 

“Working Together” is a distorted 
view of labor relations. Fortunately, 
the production is so poor that it will 
leave no indelible mis-impression on 
Junior's mind. 


Lawrence Stessin 
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around production at West Kentucky's 
new Atkinson mine, in service since No- 
vember of 1951. Inevitably, the con- 
versation would get around to Hooper 
Love himself. 

He came up to Madisonville from 
West Kentucky’s sales offices in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, in 1939. He turned 
a deficit of $17,116 for that year to a 
1940 net of $42,837, and West Ken- 
tucky has made money every year since 
—$2,916,814 or $3.40 a share in 1951. 

In a special way, Hooper Love's per- 
sonality had a lot to do with West Ken- 
tucky’s record. He seems to have found 
some answers to the coal industry's 
problems while out fishing with Ed 
Arnold, or gossiping with miners and 
their wives around Earlington, the min- 
ers own village a mile south of Madi- 
sonville on U.S. 41. 

“If Mr. Love hadn’t come up here 
when he did, it would have taken two 
or three wars instead of World War II 
to put these coal mines on their feet,” 
testified a miner in the company store 
at Earlington. The store offers credit 
to miners up to two weeks’ pay, but 
it’s in full competition with other Earl- 
ington stores and the miners aren't re- 
quired or even asked to shop there. 
They simply get preferred treatment— 
no scrip, brass checks, or “flicker” cur- 
rency. In fact, Love wastes no affection 
on any coal mining operations that 
aren't directly connected with the busi- 
ness of producing coal. To him, the 
company store is “just a tradition.” 

The coal mining industry happens to 
be one that is weighted with traditions, 
like “draw day,” bi-monthly Earlington 
event when everybody in the mines 
bundles up the kids and comes to town 
to shop. Miners have been doing this 
since 1870, when the St. Bernard Coal 
Company started what are now West 
Kentucky's operations. 

Earlington Town Marshall Clyde 
Bennett says there aren’t many coal 
miners fights on draw day; the miners 
vote dry under Kentucky local option 
laws. As for the industry’s other tradi- 
tions, during most of his thirteen years 
as president of West Kentucky Coal 
Company Hooper Love has made a 
business hobby of knocking them out. 
One of the first things he did back in 
the early ’40s was to get the company 
out of the housing and real estate busi- 
ness. West Kentucky owns only a few 
miners’ houses now; a good share of the 
men own their own homes and cars to 
boot. 

“In the old days,” reminisces Presi- 
dent Love, “everybody in the coal 
mining business seemed to think you 
couldn’t make money if you just mined 
coal. The accepted idea was that you 
had to be in the real estate, railroad 
and grocery business, too, in order to 
tide you over the bad years. I guess the 





WEST KENTUCKY’S LOVE: 
“stay out of politics” 


biggest advantage I had when I came 
here was the fact that I was just a 
salesman; I didn’t know anything about 
the operating end, and all that sideline 
stuff looked silly to me.” 

The last isn’t quite accurate: Hooper 
Love has been in the coal business most 
of his life. His father was general man- 
ager of St. Bernard’s Nashville sales of- 
fices and Hooper's son, Jim, is West 
Kentucky’s retail division manager now. 
Their background is good-family South. 
Hooper Love belongs to a Nashville 
country club and Union League of New 
York but says he leaves Rotary lunch- 
eons, the Elks and other civic bustling 
to the younger fellows who have more 
time. Meanwhile, he goes fishing. This 
is in line with an easy-going public re- 
lations philosophy that has never been 
put down as a formula—West Kentucky 
doesn’t own a PRO. 

Mostly, it amounts to using common- 
sense and goodwill in dealing with hu- 
man beings inside and outside the 
company: 

“First, get acquainted. 

“Second, try to run your business 
right. 

“Third, help folks if they need it and 
you can help them. 

“Fourth, stay out of politics.” 

This was about all a Forses reporter 
could get out of Hooper Love in the 
way of public relations sermonizing. He 
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regards Point Four—no politics—as one 
of prime importance for any company 
that want’s to live a long happy life 
in its local environment. Where West 
Kentucky stockholders are concerned, 
Hooper Love could show any corpo- 
rate directorship a few things. In addi- 
tion to annual statements and quarterly 
reports required by SEC, West Ken- 
tucky sometimes issues pamphlets and 
books describing the company’s oper- 
ations. Stockholders are invited to come 
down to Madisonville and see for them- 
selves, meanwhile enjoying Southem 
cooking in the company’s Earlington 
guest house. 

Love went to work for his father in 
St. Bernard Coal Company in 1905. 
West Kentucky Coal, originally organ- 
ized by North American Company (the 
utility), bought St. Bernard in 1924 
In nine of the 15 years 1925-39, the 
merged outfit, like most other bitumi. 
nous operations, failed to net any profit 
By December 31, 1939, West Kentucky 
owed North American $3,473,330 o 
loans, and there was a matter o 
$4,395,000 accumulated arrears due o1 
the preferred held by the parent com. 
pany. 

Under the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act, North American had to 
divest itself of West Kentucky in 1949; 
but roughly, West Kentucky’s financial 
history can be divided into two periods: 
1925-39, or Before Love, when net for 
the 15 years was a little over $1 mil- 
lion; and 1940-51, or After Hooper 
Love, when net for 11 years amounted 
to $24 million. 

During Love’s presidency W-K paid 
$14 million dividends on the commor 
($2.50 a share in 1951) and set aside 
$6.5 million for depreciation. During 
the 11 years, West Kentucky also paid 
off the North American debt and put 
$10.6 million into capital investment 
out of year-to-year earnings. The Iat- 
ter outlay—involving mechanization of 
the mines—was probably Hooper Love's 
chief accomplishment. Edward Shea, 
once president of North American and 
now president of Ethyl Corporation, is 
credited with having chosen the young 
coal salesman who didn’t know any- 
thing about the operating end of it back 
in 1939. (NA’s board chairman, James 
F. Fogarty, still sits on West Kentucky's 
board. ) 

“The first thing I did,” Love recalls, 
“was to try to clean up the properties 
a little. Get better roads back to the 
mines, paint up the buildings, repair 
some of the scenery. That was all I 
knew how to do at the time!” 

His next step probably came after 
some time out for careful fishing and 
thinking. Reasoning that losses were 
largely due to antiquated pick-and- 
shovel mining, Love asked his director 
for an initial $3 million for a complete 
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heavy machinery revolution that’s still 
going on. The directors made the 
money available but, as things turned 
out, Love didn’t have to use it. The 
entire modernization program at West 
Kentucky has been paid for out of 
earnings. 

It’s now fairly complete: the $10 
million machinery and equipment item 
in West Kentucky’s 1951 balance sheet 
includes over $100,000 worth of heavy 
machinery for each 12-man crew in the 
three underground mines. Belt con- 
veyors carry a continuous stream af 
coal to pushbutton-operated washing 
and preparation plants at each mine 
head; massive earth movers (a Bucyrus 
Erie-Monaghan Walking Dragline costs 
over $400,000) tear into overburden to 
make new strip mines. Pneumatic drills 
which build up air pressure and then 
let it go through perforated drill-ends 
with tremendous force have replaced 
dangerous dynamite in underground 
operations. A worker can push his 
pneumatic drill into the “rib” or coal 
seam, then stand around the corner or 
behind a coal pillar while he touches 
off the blast. A good share of the in- 
vestment has been for safety equip- 
ment, like pumps that force clean air 
into mine shafts that would otherwise 
be gassy and flammable. You can walk 
through West Kentucky’s East Diamond 
Mine near Earlington and breath just 
as well as if you were sleeping in a 
cool room with the windows open. 
More important, miners average better 
than 12 tons per man-day as compared 
with four or five tons in 1940. 

It takes smart workers to man this 
kind of machinery in the three Hopkins 
County coal seams now being worked. 
Rubber-tired Joy cutting and shearing 
machines go through the main six-foot 
Number 11 seam as if it were black 
butter. They cost around $33,000 
apiece, one for each team. All the ma- 
chines in the underground cycle from 
drilling to steel shuttle car to conveyor 
belt have to move along in timely uni- 
son to get optimum production—as 
much as 18 tons per man-day, com- 
pared with two or three tons in hand 
operated British mines. West Kentucky 
has the men, and stockholders have put 
up the money to multiply man-hours 
by machinery. The company hires only 
high school graduates now. Negroes 
and whites work together in all opera- 
tions, and receive equal treatment down 
the line. They separate only in washup 
rooms at day’s end. 

Since it pays to have satisfied peo- 
ple around any plant, West Kentucky 
fades John L. Lewis’ UMWA with a 
basic hourly rate of $1.89 (compared 
with around 71 cents in 1941 for in- 
side work) and beats the coal union’s 
fringe benefit deal with $100-a-month 
company pensions added to Social Se- 
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CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


eNO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 









PRECEDING PERIODS. 


DESIGNED BY PICK-S, N. ¥ 


Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. 
The index reflects business as it was during the last week of April. 
N.B.—Area indexes require a consistent movement for two months 
to register an improvement or a decline. 


THE ECONOMY 





LikE THE three little pigs, ForBEs 
National Index .areas appeared to 
declare their independence of each 
other last month with each going its 
own way. And, as in the story, some 
did better than others. Altogether 
the index climbed 2% over April last 
year, compared with a 1% drop the 
month before. 

Threatened most by the bad busi- 
ness wolf were areas concentrated 
near steel mills. Also showing under- 
standable fright from widespread 
damage were the flood zones them- 
selves and markets dependent on 
trade with the stricken cities. Chi- 
cago, for example, slipped 6% from 
April, was down 4% from the same 
month in 1951. 

Greatest gains came in no par- 
ticular pattern. For the first time in 


Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


se 9% 
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(In parenthesis: number of successive 
months listed in this column. ) 


months, New England stirred to 
economic life, lost only 4% in April 
compared with April 1951 (in 
March the loss from last year was 
9%). In that region, brightest spots 
were Manchester, N. H., and Burl- 
ington, Vt. Both reflected a boost 
in construction and other outdoor 
work. In Virginia, good chemical ac- 
tivity and tourist movement brought 
Norfolk up 7% for the period. 
Roanoke climbed 10%, Richmond 7%. 

Still in the doldrums and showing 
little sign of immediate betterment 
were Boston, faced with a leather- 
work slump; Providence, where spin- 
ning mills were shut and costume 
jewelry was out of season. Cities on 
the West Coast showing success in 
foiling the wolf were all shipbuild- 
ing and repairing centers, except Los 
Angeles. Business there was simply 
good in general. 


Zone Indexes 
(Percent Change from Corresponding 
Months Last Year) 
Feb. Mar. Apr. 


New England ... —1% —9% —4% 
Middle Atlantic... +1 —1l +5 
Midwest ........ +8 -3 -3 
EN atdvenseas +5 0 +1 
South Central ... +7 —l +2 
North Central ... +5 +1 -—8 
Mountain ....... —2 —2 0 
WO oS escsiicses 0 0 +8 
NATIONAL 

INDEX ...... +2% —1% +2% 
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curity at age 62, plus free medical ser- 
vice for any miner and his family. To 
get the $100 pension an employee must 
have put in 20 continuous years with 
West Kentucky. Significantly, West 
Kentucky miners have voted several 
times in NLRB elections to stay out of 
the union and keep the Lewis 30-cent- 
a-ton welfare royalty in the family. 

Modern coal mining also takes top- 
flight management personnel. Contrary 
to the public impression, tuming out 
coal is as much a manufacturing, re- 
search and sales enterprise as an ex- 
tractive process. Quality control is em- 
phasized, with tests run on every car 
of coal that goes out. West Kentucky 
sells principally to industrial users like 
Illinois Central Railroad (about $4.30 
a ton currently) and there’s plenty of 
competition for the business. Hooper 
Love won't allow salesmen to offer 
price slashes to grab a temporary ac- 
count, nor has he permitted price hikes 
when national supplies were critical; 
no premiums, no sandbagging, is the 
West Kentucky rule. In a short time, 
Love has gathered a team of younger 
men around him who seem to like one 
another, and to have “settled in.” 

“I leave as much as I can up to 
them; it’s the only way you can de- 
velop executives,” Love says. 

When a tough problem comes up, a 
management huddle in the flossy Madi- 
sonville chateau might include Mark E. 
Eastin, Jr., executive VP; Robert H. 
Bowden, VP and sales manager; Jim 
Gordon, company lawyer, and if “mak- 
ing coal” is involved, Moss Patterson, 
production engineer. Moss, one of the 
new shooters brought to West Kentucky 
by Hooper Love, worked in a Harlan 
County coal mine when he was 14, got 
a mining engineering degree from the 
University of Kentucky, took business 
administration at Harvard. A West Ken- 





tucky rule is that management must be 
as close to the miné portals as possible. 

“When a safety investment is under 
consideration,” said Mark Eastin, “we're 
thinking about our own neighbors here 
at home. We aren't a bunch of ac- 
countants a thousand miles away look- 
ing over a cost sheet.” 

For the future, Love & Co. have 
some 65,000 acres of coal land owned 
or leased in a close-knit operating area, 
and can count on over 320,000,000 tons 
of recoverable coal—enough for quite a 
few years with current sales running at 
a five to six million ton rate annually. 
Coal in the ground is valued so con- 
servatively as to be almost lagniappe 
on the balance sheet; the company gets 
10% depletion allowance before taxes, 
and under the 1951 law gets better 
treatment on royalties of over $900,000 
a year. 

West Kentucky is in line to benefit 
from public and private power devel- 
opments in the booming Cincinnati-to- 
Paducah Ohio River region. Sales com- 
petition from gas and oil have applied 
to domestic rather than industrial coal 
consumption, and West Kentucky 
doesn’t look for trouble from the latter 
direction. About the only thing that 
could mar the picture in the near fu- 
ture, it seems, would be a general busi- 
ness bust. Even then, West Kentucky 
ought to do better than competitors 
who don’t have $9 million in quick 
assets as fat to live on (current ratio 
is 9.31 to 3.98) and who don’t have a 
cagey fishpole philosopher who lives 
right next to his people. 


REDUCING 
REXALL 


Wirx a cluck at expansive America, 
thin-profit-margined Rexall Drug ex- 
hibits four ways to reduce. The first 


WITH 


WEST KENTUCKY WASHING PLANT: no accountants 1,000 miles away 
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REXALL MARKET HISTORY: Shaded 
area shows price range of combined 
common stocks of Bristol-Myers, Wal- 
green Co., and Peoples Drug Stores. 
Solid line shows yearly market mid- 
points of Rexall Drug. 


three, bound in one package, are 
wateis, vitamins, and a book of ex- 
planations. The fourth is being used by 
the company itself, as Rexall lopped off 
its own non-productive fat. In a year 
the company has pulled in its belt, 
dropped 26 more marginal outlets. This 
makes a total of 266 since 1946, al- 
most half of the 540 stores then in 
operation. Husky President Justin W. 
Dart (All-Big Ten guard for North- 
western in 1928 and 1929) thinks eco- 
nomic health for Rexall lies in a few 
large-volume, self-service stores. To- 
ward this end, three new stores were 
opened, 16 remodeled and enlarged in 
1951. 

Forty-five-year-old Dart, who came 
to Rexall via Walgreen, had to admin- 
ister a bitter pill to stockholders in his 
first-quarter report. Despite a 4.3% in- 
crease in sales to $42,443,021, net was 
pinched from 22 cents to 7 cents a 
share. Squeezed profit margins and 
higher rates were the diagnosis. For 
stockholders who eyed Rexall’s new re- 
ducing package with skepticism, Dart 
had a few words of encouragement: 
“While profits for the first half of 1952 
will be lower than for the comparable 
period of 1951, we believe that net 
earnings for the last half of 1952 will 
compare favorably with last year.” 
Stockholders, less ascetic than Dart, 
hope last year’s 10 cent dividend was 
only an appetizer. 


BIG-BOARD SHORT 

A MONTH ago broker Harry Stuart, 
testifying in court, “felt as though he 
had run down Wall Street naked” (see 
Forses May 1, 1952, p. 23). Now the 
Stock Exchange itself has bared its 
soul. 

The vehicle is a 12-minute cartoon 
film called “What Makes Us Tick.” 
Says NYSE Chairman Crooks: “It is not 
a sales talk . . . it is educational. .. .” 

Directed to an audience of millions, 
“Tick” opens with hero John Q. Public 
wondering how to keep the moths from 
the idle nest egg (craftily hidden in the 
mouth of a mounted fish) he has man- 
aged to sock away after making pay- 
ments on his new car, his “fine, new 
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N THE FREE WORLD, people use tremendous 

amounts of oil. Meeting their needs, rising 
year after year, has been one of the notable in- 
dustrial accomplishments of our time. 

For example, the peak war effort in 1945 
pushed use of oil 23% higher than in 1940. This 
looked like a mark that would not be topped for 

ears. 

, But vigorous post-war reconstruction, and ex- 
pansion of industry, transportation and agricul- 
ture, made oil use in 1946 greater even than in 
1945. Andin 1951 it was 58% higher than in 1946. 

To supply this oil has called for great expansion 
by the petroleum industry. It has meant new wells, 
pipe lines, storage tanks, refineries, tankships . . . 
in times of high costs. 

The job has required a vast outlay of money, 
which has been provided largely by the industry’s 
own earnings. 

How this works out is shown in the case of 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), an Amer- 
ican corporation having investments in companies 
carrying on the varied functions of the oil busi- 
ness in the United States and abroad. 

Consolidated net income of Jersey and affiliates 
for 1951 was $528,461,000. Of this, $278,862,- 
000, or 53%, was used to help provide new 
equipment. 

In the six years since 1945, Jersey and affiliates 
have spent $2,350,000,000 for replacement and 
expansion of facilities. Depreciation and depletion 
reserves provided only 44% of that amount. The 
largest share of the expenditure was met by the 
reinvestment of earnings. 

During 1951 alone, to do their part in supply- 
ing more oil for the free world, companies in 
which Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) has 
investments: 


Discovered Oil 
In the United States, made new oil discoveries in 
the Williston basin, the Uinta basin, and Texas... 
In Latin America, extended known fields in Vene- 
zuela, and opened up a new area in Colombia... 
In the Middle East, Arabian American Oil Com- 


pany made two important discoveries, one in the 
offshore waters of the Persian Gulf... 


In the United States, drilled more wells than in any 


year since 1937, and greatly expanded secondary 
recovery Operations to get more oil from existing 


fields ...In Venezuela, completed 190 producing , 


wells...In Canada, increased total producing wells 
from 844 to 1,140... In the Middle East, Arabian 
American Oil Company and Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany increased production 57% ... 

Expanded Refining Capacity 
At Baton Rouge, La., and Everett, Mass., enlarged 


Tefineries... At Winnipeg, in Canada, opened a 
new refinery and, at Edmonton, Sarnia, and Van- 
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“How earnings work to ) produce move oil 


IMPORTANT FACTS FROM THE 1951 ANNUAL REPORT OF STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 
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couver added facilities... At Fawley, England,. 
put the largest refinery in the United Kingdom on 
stream... At Antwerp, Belgium, proceeded with 
field work on a large refinery . . . at Durban, South 
Africa, started work on a refinery, and at Bombay, 
India, completed arrangements to build a new 
one 


Expanded Fransportation 


In the United States, boosted pipe line capacity 
substantially, particularly in the South . . . Ordered: 
twelve new ocean-going tankships, bringing the 
post-war total of those purchased or contracted for 
to 72... Began to bring Western Canadian oil to 
consumers in the Eastern provinces by means of 
two large, new Great Lakes tankers, with a third 
going in service this spring . . . In Iraq, Iraq Petro- 
leum Company brought near completion a new 
556-mile pipe line from the oil fields to the Medi- 
terranean. It will permit oil production in Iraq to 
be more than doubled in 1952... 


Advanced Research 


Put into the search for new and improved proc- 
esses and products a total of $23,100,000, one of 
the largest expenditures for such a purpose by any 
company... 


Continued Good Employee Relations 


The interest of the company and its employees in 
maintaining good mutual relationships resulted in 
another year without strikes or work stoppages 
in the domestic affiliates. This was an important 
factor in meeting the increased demand for oil . . . 


AY THE FREE WORLD GROWS IN STRENGTH, it 
~ calls formore and more oil. So, not just to 
the 254,000 shareholders who own Jersey, but to 
people on freedom’s side all through the world, 
the two outstanding facts about our Annual 
Report for 1951 are: (1) Jersey affiliates again 
did their part in meeting the growing needs for 
oil; and (2) the competitive business system that 
did this job produced the earnings to help meet 
even greater needs in the future. 











STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) h 
and Consolidated Affiliates 


Total income from sales, services, t 


dividends and interest....................... $3,863,317,000 
Rs IE a oc ecUicnehaitieinageatotiasspipindtyse $528,461,000 
or $8.72 per share 

IORI oihiscs cicletinntheteteicsecctinniee $249,599,000 


or $4.12% per share 
Wages and other employment costs........ $600,500,000 § 
Taxes charged to incOME.............s0:e0e0+ $400,700,000 fF 
Other taxes, collected for governments..$329,900,000 
Spent for new plants and facilities.......... $381,824,000 
Number of shareholder-owners...................... 254,000 
Number of employees............:::+00+ 














We'll gladly send a copy of the full report if you wish one. 
Write Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York20,N.Y. 















WOW ON THE PRESS 
FOR JUNE MAILING 


The new 1952 
,OIL RECORD 


Data on 135 leading 
American and Canadian 
oil companies . . . with 
details of their 


4 Oil and Gas Reserves 
e Production 
e Pipe Lines 
e Refineries 
e Sales 
e Earnings 





384 pages with numerous 

tables of information about 
these petroleum companies 
. .. rank-order comparisons 


$6.00 POST PAID 
Book sent on approval if requested 


PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 
PROJECTS 


1420 New York Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 








long-term mortgaged home” and a flock 
of appliances for his wife. 

“Tick” implies a solution, takes him 
painlessly through the hows and whys 
of a stock flotation, gives him an ani- 
mated look at trading on the Exchange 
floor and the maze of SEC and NYSE 
safeguards erected for his benefit. 
“Tick” also shows how stock invest- 
ments boost the nation’s wealth and 
productivity and John Q.’s living 
standards. 

Available for free distribution through 
the Exchange or member firms, “Tick” 
closes on a cautious note: “But remem- 
ber, John Q., there is a risk, as well 
as an advantage, in owning any kind of 
property . . . so get the facts before 
you put your money to work.” 


FEINSINGER UNSPUN 


THE uprRoAR following Harry Truman’s 
strike-averting seizure of the steel in- 
dustry has partially eclipsed a signi- 
ficant event in aircraft labor relations. 
In mid-April Nate Feinsinger, chairman 
of the Wage Stabilization Board, wired 
Douglas Aircraft that the company 
(and Boeing) should include union 
shop provisions in their contract agree- 
ment. 

Feinsinger cited as precedent WSB 
case D-18-C where a similar recom- 











Colorado invites you to have the vacation of your life this year in 
America’s all-season mountain playground...Colorado Rockies! Then take 
an extra day or two with your eye on Colorado’s expanding industrial 
activities and the advantages they offer your company. 


Executives: Write for these Two Booklets 


Industrial Colorado ...a 
careful analysis of resources 
and development possibilities 
of this state for expansion 
and decentralization. 





Colorful Colorado ...54 = 
pages of ideas and informa- #¢° = 
tion for your Colorado Vaca- 7 
tion...a guide to scenic, rec- ii 
reational and sports activities. — 





Address Your Inquiry to: Colorado Department of Development, Room 730, State Capitol, Denver 2 





COLORADO CLIMATE...THE MAGIC INGREDIENT 





mendation had been made to the 
steel and iron ore companies. 


Twenty-four hours later, Douglas 
Douglas wired a firm rejection to the 
WSB. Said he, in part: “. . . It is ow 
conviction that in the absence of spe. 
cific and unquestioned authority and 
power to do so, no combination of ip. 
genious arguments and fine-spun 4. 
sumptions by a board of your type can 
lawfully, directly or indirectly, deprive 
any individual or group of individuals 
in this country of fundamental rights 
and opportunities guaranteed them w- 
der the Constitution of the United 
States.” 


West Coast aircraft neighbors of 
Douglas—comprising half the industn- 
were more than passably interested in 
Donald Douglas’ strong stand. Glad te 
test was at Douglas and not thers, 
they pointed out that Douglas workes, 
on strike for 40 days last fall, would 
think twice before taking a walk ad 
missing pay for a no-remuneraton 


strike. 


EX-BUREAUCRAT 


THE ONE American best qualified 0 
comment on the steel wage hasse 
wasn't talking last week. 


Former Defense Mobilizer Charls 
E. Wilson would not criticize evens 
in Washington since March 30, wha 
he resigned. “I am not interested a 
name calling,” said he. 


Did Mr. Wilson have any suggestias 
for a solution? “I am in no position 0 
help,” said private-citizen Wilson. 

What did he think of Judge Pints 
decision setting aside Harry Trumats 
seizure? “I don’t see how the cout 
could have ruled otherwise—but I an 
not a lawyer.” 


Big, blunt, ex-foreman Wilson hal 
done all his talking in Washington, be 
fore the Senate Banking Committee 
“When this 26 cents goes through, 
it does,” he testified, “then other labe 
leaders are going to have to get moré 
That is the way they live.” Thus, ut 
less controls were continued in force 
“I think you are going to have th 
greatest wave of inflation as a resul 
of this 26-cent thing . . . that you'v 
ever had.” 

Interviewed in his New York office 
Wilson did opine that it was too lab 
for compromises in the steel tangle 
Such chances “went out the window 
when Truman sanctioned the WSB} 
recommended increase. Having left te 
Washington battlefield, Wilson woul 
not disclose his plans for the futurt, 
which “had not jelled yet.” Only of 
thing was definite: “Electric Charley 
would not return to his career corpo 
tion, General Electric. 
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NEW IDEAS 








File Away... 
From the energy-saving South comes 
a new device designed to lighten the 
load of tedious filing operations. A tray, 
9% by 114 by 2% inches, made of 





aluminum alloy with welded seams, 
may be hooked to cabinet drawer while 
filing, may be used as letter basket at 
any other time (Texas Engineering and 
Mfg. Co., Box 6191, Dallas, Texas). 


Safety Dial 


Latest thing in the way of combina- 
tion locks is what Mosler Safe Com- 
pany calls the “Counter-Spy” dial. 





Numbers ordinarily on the front, are 
now on the edge of dial, covered for 
the most part by a stainless steel shield. 


The highlight of this development: all. 


efforts to discover combination on part 
of all-too-curious by-standers are of no 
avail. Combination safes will now be 
true to their name (Mosler Safe Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio). 


“*Headlite-Foglite” 
Be it rain, fog, dust, or smog, in just 
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five seconds you can remove the haz- 
ards of bad weather driving with this 
new, amber-colored Polaray lens. The 
Headlite-Foglites snap tightly onto the 
regular headlights, utilizing their full 
candle power to pierce the adverse 
elements. No other special lights are 
needed. Lenses are made to fit all 
makes of cars, busses, and _ trucks 
(Safety Industries, Inc., 15774 W. 
Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 7, 
Calif. ). 


**Pailmaster” 
Beer bottles and cans, food packages 


and ice cubes can now be kept cold 
for as many as 15 hours in a galvanized, 





weather-proof pail when enclosed in 
this new zipper-topped jacket of “tough 
vinylite with fiberglass insulation.” Al- 
lows no dirt, sand, or moisture to in- 
trude. Handle on the jacket is left 
free for easy transport (Plastic Sheet 
Fabrication, Inc., 855 Sixth Ave., New 
York, N. Y.). 


Air Refresher 


Though a source of indirect lighting, 
another function of this D-Odo-Zone 













Lamp is to purify air of all unpleasant 
and musty odors. Secret is a General 
Electric Ozone Bulb which transforms 
oxygen in air into odor-removing ozone. 
Available in aluminum, copper or brass 
finish (D-Odo-Zone Co., 6912 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif.). 
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: ings suitable for heavy or light 


z small towns now on list. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Modern plants and _ build- 


manufacturing—warehouse 
facilities and adaptable build- 
ings now for sale or lease. ::: 
Fourteen plants in large and 3 















For information on plants, 
sites, facilities, labor supply, 
etc. write 

Dept. I-1 
BUSINESS RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


State Capitol — St. Paul, Minn. 
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LIGHT CO. 








=> CONSCIOUS MIND “=~ 


Do you use just your thinking mind? If you ? 
do, you are missing 90 per cent of your 9 
possibilities. Those occasional hunches are ° 
the urges of a vast sleeping force in your 9 
inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. ° 
Push obstacles aside and master life with an ? 
energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 
SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtain ? 
these teachings. Address: Scribe G.J.E. 
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New high records set in capacity, production, | 
shipments and total sales by one of America’s leading steel producers 


Producing More 


At a time when the steel produc- 
ing capacity of America is of 
™ extraordinary importance to the 
welfare of the nation, National Steel is proud to report 
new high records of steel capacity, production and deliveries 
to customers. New construction during 1951 included the 
completion of another 550-ton per heat open hearth fur- 
nace—one of the world’s largest. The only furnaces of this 
size are in plants of National Steel. Ingot capacity was 
increased by 350,000 tons to provide a total annual capac- 
pity of 5,160,000 tons. In addition, construction was rapidly 
advanced on new blast furnaces at Great Lakes Steel 
Corporation and Weirton Steel Company. These will add 
close to 1,000,000 tons per year to pig iron output— 
highly important because of the continuing acute shortage 
of iron and steel scrap. 


Raw material reserves of iron ore and metallurgical coal 
—the most important ingredients in steel making—were 
further expanded by Mey tomers of two new coal mining 
companies, in which National owns substantial interests. 
Development of the Labrador-Quebec iron ore field con- 
tinued to advance, with more than 400,000,000 tons of high- 
grade iron ore already proved. National’s large interest in 
this property provides an important addition to ore reserves. 


a ae Result—More Sales, Wages 

== Increased capacity, coupled with continu- 

ing high demand, resulted in National’s 

i $618,461,408 for 1951, an increase 

of more than 15% over 1950. This volume of business 

was produced by an average of 29,933 employees during the 

ie increase over the average for the previous year. 

ages and salaries increased substantially to $140,555,562— 

more than $16,000,000 over 1950. The result was that aver- 

age annual earnings per employee in 1951 rose to $4,696, an 

increase of over $500. In addition to direct payments to 

employees, National Steel made substantial payments for 

such employee benefits as group insurance, retirement 
annuities and hospitalization coverage. 


Taxes and Earnings 


Despite the increases in capacity and sales, net earnings of 
$45,287,093 for 1951 were under therecord figure of $57,814,974 
for 1950. Earnings per share declined to $6.15 from the 1950 
figure of $7.85. Stockholders received dividends of $3.00 
per share during the year. 

The 1951 earnings reflect not only the continued increasing 
cost of operations—higher wages, increased cost of materials 
and services from suppliers—but also the tremendously 
higher taxes paid out to Federal, state and local authorities. 
National’s total tax bill for 1951 came to $103,336,961, an 
increase of more than 50% over 1950. These taxes amounted 
to $14.03 per share of stock, compared with net earnings of 
$6.15 and dividends of $3.00 = share. Expressed another 
way, taxes were equal to $3,452 per employee, or almost 
three-quarters of what the average employee received for 
a year's work. 

With high taxes and low tax allowance for depreciation, it 
is probable that American industry today bears a heavier 
tax burden than industry in any other part of the world. 


Continued expansion of productive 
—s capacity is now under way, with a 
target of 6,000,000 tons total steel capacity set for comple- 
tion in mid-1953. Development of the Labrador-Que 
iron ore deposits is expected to produce deliveries in 1954. A 
Development and Research Committee has been established 
by National Steel to coordinate all research activities of the 
various units. Research fellowships are being established in 
several leading universities. Through such planning for the 
future, National Steel will continue to play a leading role in 
making and keeping America strong. 
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Highlights of 1951 


1951 1950 _ 
$537,024, 

57,814,974 

7.85 


124,135,529 
,029,986 20,917,690 
103,336,961 68,546,069 
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Net earnings per share............. 
Total payrolls 

Total dividends paid 

Total taxes 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


NATIONAL STEEL 


Grant Building | 


Owning and Operating: 


CORPORATION 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Weirton Steel Company © Great Lakes Steel Corporation e The Hanna Furnace Corporation 


Hanna Iron Ore Company °¢ National Steel ProductsCompany e¢ National Mines Corporation 
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Taxing Our Strength 
All Presidents through Franklin Roosevelt, in 
156 years, took from the public in taxes 248 bil- 
lion dollars. Two world wars were in there. 
Harry Truman, in six years, took from the public 
260 billion dollars. Even so, there isn’t enough 
tax money to pay the current bills. 
—U. S. News & World Report. 


ARE THERE not at least incipient, significant signs 
that unrestrained spending is becoming less popu- 
lar among individuals and families, less popular 
among Federal legislators? 

Retailers are encountering stouter sales resis- 
tance. 

Semi-durable merchandise of many kinds is ex- 
periencing shrinking demand. 

Scarcity of raw materials is abating or disap- 
pearing in various lines. Here and there surpluses 
are beginning to accumulate. 

In at least a few instances inventory bulges are 
inducing sellers to ease prices. 

Department store “sales” are being vigorously 
advertised at prices embodying real reductions. 

Defense spending hasn’t attained the momen- 
tum heretofore expected. 

From some areas come reports of considerable 
unemployment. 

Home construction seems to be tapering off in 
more than a few localities. 

Luxury buying has been subsiding somewhat. 

Fewer big corporations are announcing the in- 
auguration of new gigantic appropriations for ex- 
pansion of plants. 

Fewer dividends are being increased. Some are 
being cut, often because of inordinately heavier 
tax inroads on profits. Not infrequently taxation 
exactions exceed dividend payments to investors; 
unhealthy, not conducive to enterprise, to growth. 

These and other factors, national and interna- 
tional, are influencing managements and others to 
walk warily. 


Stock Market Cautious 


That is what the stock market has been doing. 

“Wall Street” never was more divergent in its 
opinions concerning the future than it is today. 
Bullishness and bearishness are about fifty-fifty. 

Current views on President Truman’s action and 
attitude regarding the steel industry are not equal- 
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Sister: “Remember, boys! Behave and don’t scare 
him off!” 








ly divided. The preponderating feeling among 
thoughtful citizens is that Truman’s conception of 
the unlimited right of the Chief Executive to act 
as he pleases regardless of our written Constitution 
is that this could open the path to dictatorship 
unless the U.S. Supreme Court rules otherwise. 

No political issue of greater gravity has risen in 
modern times—with, perhaps, the exception of 
President Roosevelt’s threat to “pack” the Supreme 
Court with hand-picked Judges subservient to his 
bidding. 











In face of the foregoing, prudence counsels all- 


round moderation. 
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Flection Year 
Investment Strategy 





Be prepared — critical months lie 
ahead! Every investor should read 
Babson’s most timely and confidential 
report—‘“‘Election Year Investment 
Strategy.’”’ Discusses stock outlook and 
suggests what the investor should do. 
Send for your copy today—with it you 
will also receive without extra cost: 

Valuable analysis on 


e CANADIAN sle analysis 
on stocks So nee 


mendations 





@ 24 Stocks to Buy 
8 for Income with Safety 
13 for Capital Gain—Income Needed 
3 for Capital Gain—Income Incidental 


e Hold or Switch Advice 
on 11 widely held stocks 


SUPPLY LIMITED—ORDER NOW 
AVAILABLE AT COST—ONLY $1 


To acquaint investors with Babson’s Reports, 
the oldest investment advisory service in the 
United States, we are offering the Special 
Election Report and the other features men- 
tioned above for only $1—the cost of printing 
and mailing. Don’t be disappointed—de- 
mand will be heavy. Mail $1 with this ad— 
TODAY. 


FREE BONUS—IF YOU ACT NOW! 
2 INSURANCE STOCKS TO BUY for long 
term appreciation—will be added, without 
extra cost—but you must act now. 
MAIL $1 TODAY WITH THIS AD 
Write Dept. F-115 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


The Keystone Company 

50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Please send me prospectuses describing 

your Organization and the shares of your 

ten Funds. 8-8 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Consider stocks on own merits 


Stock MARKET followers are generally 
familiar with the Dow Theory, which 
is supposed to be useful in determining 
the trend of the market, and to indi- 
cate a change in the tide. The Theory 
is not infallible; indeed, numerous mar- 
ket students have long contended that 
it is not a dependable barometer, that 
it is often wrong, and even when right, 
is too late in warning of changes in 
market trends. Nevertheless, in view of 
the large number who have faith in 
the Dow Theory, it should not be com- 
pletely ignored. 

In the Spring of last year, under the 
Dow Theory, a signal was given indi- 
cating a bear market. However, the 
signal proved to be completely wrong, 
for the industrials advanced to ‘276.37 
last September, from around 240 in 
June. 

Recently, the rails made new highs, 
above the highs reached in February 
of 1951. In order to indicate a re- 
affirmation of the bull market, the in- 
dustrial averages must exceed the pre- 
vious peak of 276.37. So far the indus- 
trials have lagged, and if they break 
258, a bear market would be indicated. 
(Some people think 255 is the proper 
price.) It is interesting to note that 
Kennecott Copper has already declined 
from 92 to 71, and if a bear market 
signal should be given under the Dow 
Theory, it would be rather late in con- 
nection with this stock. 

Taking everything into account, I 
still advocate considering each stock on 
its own merit, rather than place too 
much reliance on the Dow Theory. For 
instance, department store stocks are 
very low and have certainly substan- 
tially discounted prevailing poor earn- 
ings; the long-range outlook for tele- 
vision continues bright; ditto for the 
utilities. Tobaccos are low; also food- 
processors and grocery chains. Many 
individual stocks are intrinsically cheap, 
such as Hudson Motors, International 
Telephone & Telegraph, Brunswick- 
Balke, and Montgomery Ward. 

Some months ago, it seemed obvious 
that the advance in many groups of 
stocks was overdone, such as chemicals, 
drugs, textiles, papers. I called atten- 
tion to this condition at the time. Later, 
I stated that the advance in oils had 
been overdone, with a few exceptions. 

In the case of first-class integrated 
oil companies, however, current earn- 
ings warrant present prices of stocks. 

While overproduction might ¢ause a 
weakening of prices and lower earnings 
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this year, it is believed that this would 
be a temporary condition; that the de- 
mand for petroleum products will con- 
tinue to grow because of the continuots 
increase in the number of automobile;, 
home oil-burners, airplanes, etc. Hence, 
long-term investors need not disturb 
their holdings of quality oils. For new 
purchases, however, the oils are ad- 
mittedly not on the bargain counter. 

The steel stocks likewise had big ad 
vances, and with an oversupply of sted 
possibly ahead, these stocks should b 
avoided. 

On the other hand, the demand fe 
motor cars will continue fairly gooé. 
The replacement demand alone is sul- 
stantial, and it is reported that 40 pe 
cent of the cars on the roads are mor 
than 10 years old. The motor stock 
have done little for almost two years 
The General Motors. report for the firs 
quarter of the year showed earnings 0! 
$1.42 per share, which was better than 
generally expected. At its present price 
the stock yields 7% per cent. I think it 
is an attractive long-term investment. 
Even if the dividend should later be 
reduced from $4 to $3, the yield would 
still be close to 6 per cent. 

If the Dow Theory should prove t 
be correct this time, on the down-side 
I venture the guess that any decline i 


_the industrial averages from presen 


levels (now 260) will not exceed I! 
per cent, and that many stocks wil 
decline very little. These are the one 
to study, should a decline in the gen 
eral market occur. One of Wall Street's 
best rules is “Buy the stock which 
won’t go down in a bear market; it will 
lead the next rise.” 

It is worth noting that the Dow-Jones 
industrial stock averages still yield 
about 3 per cent more than the return 
on high-grade bonds. 

The Government is somewhat relax- 
ing its price controls and credit restric- 
tions. Margins for stock purchases are 
likely to be reduced from the present 
ridiculous 75% requirement. 

Millions are still employed at high 
wages and a large volume of business 
throughout the country is expected to 
continue. 

Commodity prices have declined 
substantially. This is fundamentally 
bullish. The present price of the Dow- 
Jones Commodity Futures Index is 175, 
compared with a peak of 215 last year: 

Although peace has been frequently 
predicted, the Korean war is not yé 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 35) 
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In the development of personal eco- 
nomic security, we consider the stock 
market of primary importance. It may 
reasonably be looked upon as the short- 
cut to financial success. At least, it 
affords a direct way to affluence. 

The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out a scientific for- 
mula for fortune building. Success over 
many years has proved that knowing 
what to buy and when to buy and sell is 
the secret of quick fortune building. It is 
far better to know the time to sell to the 
false optimists and the time to buy from 
the misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories. 

Years of conspicuous success for clients 
has built us pre-eminent recognition for 
our long-term market profits. That is why 
worried investors write from many parts 
of America to get the “Stock Market 
Appraisements” we formerly syndicated 
nationally on financial pages under the 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance on when and what to 
buy forced us to publish our comments 


YES—THE 1952 GOLD STOCK BOOM 
SHOULD MAKE QUICK FORTUNES 





W. H. ROYSTONE 


INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
for investors, wrote ‘“‘America Tomorrow,”’ called 
“the most far-seeing economic guide for the 
future,’ sent free to his personal clients with his 
“27 Safety Rules’’ for investors and traders. 


see in the gold stocks they need in- 
: struction to protect them from the dangers 
; of ill advised speoulation. 


GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies 
that distorts the judgment of the average 
: investor is the idea he can buy at any 
time and be sure of a profit. He has 
slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He knows next to 
: nothing about growth values. He does not 
realize the great number of stocks listed 
that are in a natural stagnation. He 
does not know how few are impulsed by 
special advantages such as will be the 
case in the gold stocks. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock near seven that went 
through 21. A recent discovery at six has 
already advanced to twelve and our gold 
research preparation should produce even 
greater fortune-building results. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research. 
That alone will offset inflation. That, 





in inexpensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy and hold long-term growth situations before the public 
recognizes their potential values largely eliminates the hazards 
of speculation. Now, thanks to the discovery made while evalu- 
ating fundamental psychological factors found in the Roystone 
Heavy Industry formula, we are enabled to detect the difference 
between distribution and accumulation, to tell the correct time 
to buy and sell. We follow the fundamentals that make for 
profits. Currently, we are preparing for the next gold stock 
boom sparked by the raise in the price of gold. We are explor- 
ing the field to uncover the issues that show the greatest fortune- 
building potentials for that event. We are amazed at the fortune- 
building potentials of gold stocks we are recommending. 

Without such preparation for the future, the average investor 
never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune in 
a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders too often buy when they should sell and sell when 
they should buy. To prevent these errors. we developed our 
27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
80 have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

To protect our clients, we continually caution, “It is folly to 

gamble.” We buy values, not the market averages. In order to 
protect clients from getting funds frozen in “stocks having ex- 
cellent past dividend records” we select growth values in their 
infancy. Buying special situations, long-term growth possibilities 
independent of general conditions, makes all the difference be- 
tween failure and fortune-building. Our being first to discover 
the growth prospects in Canada three years ago resulted in 
making fortunes for hundreds of our clients. 
_ Naturally, the long trend turning points are essential to the 
Investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” is 
the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching for growth 
values has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. 
It would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of gratitude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of our growth situations we recommend for substantial income 
and rapid growth. While we await opportunities like we now 
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and fortune-building requirements, calls 
for at least a fifty per cent fund gain each year. Instead, the 
great majority of investors see their cash values shrink each 
year. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says .. .” is respected by the best in Wall 
Street, from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing 
for this service he has foreseen all the important market 
changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment oppor- 
tunities in the light of political and social trends. Without such 
guidance, there is small hope for the individual in his quest for 
financial independence. Too many keep guessing until they 
guess themselves into poverty. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When you 
send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow,” 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders, and 
our latest analysis of the gold situation. W. H. ROYSTONE, 
Forest Hills 4, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 1931.) Midtown 
consultation appointment, $25. 
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Available on request. 


You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading ‘Market Pointers,” 
a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 
partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts .. . For your copy, 
write today to Dept. FS-1. 


FRANCIS DUPONT & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street, New York 5,N.Y. %& 
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MARKET ACTION 


Tells You WHEN to Buy 
and WHEN to Sell 


Expert Lines Nash Kelvinator 
& Ohio Pennsylvania R.R. 

Pepsi-Col: 

Sharon Steel 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Railway 
Studebaker 
Textron 








US. & For. Secur. 
Each stock’s price objective, shown 
by Visual TREND PROJECTION 


To acquaint you with our service, you may receive 
@ graphic analysis of the above stocks and many 
additional issues. Send $1 to cover costs for series 
F-5. Or send only $5 with this ad for series F-5 
and four-week Trial Subscription, including unique 
MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS, plus Stock Guide 
rating 425 active issues, plus Booklet “A New 
Leok Inside the Market.” New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION, sxc. 
P. O. Box 986, G.P.0., New York 1, N. Y. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 





basic research for investors ... 


“CAUSES OF INVESTMENT FAILURE”’ 


This penetrating study is now available to bring 
@ew insight and greater profit to alert investors. 
It presents common errors in investment thinking, 
the psychological problems of investing, and the 
faults of such important tools as the Dow Theory, 
chart trading, value analysis, advisory services, 
etc. This concise analysis reveals fallacies of in- 
vestment concepts which have more popularity 
than merit. A limited number of copies of this 
54-page report are available at $4.00 from 
WILLIAM T. MORRIS 
2400 Haig Avenue Dayton 9, Ohio 








Rear Admiral Fleming’s— 


DECISION 


Had clients sell stocks $81 March. DECISIVE. 
Knowledgeable guidance & business comment. New 
clients, 12 weeks—$10. KNOW LATEST advice. 
Successful Traders Analysis, Box 244, ESD, San 
Diego 5, Calif. MAIL NOW. 
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by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Election year markets 


THE READER of the Market Outlook who 
asked about an Eisenhower bull market 
starting in 1952 and running into 1954 
has innocently created a rather embar- 
rassing situation for me. During the last 
two months I assumed that an Eisen- 
hower bull market would provide an 
important, sustained intermediate up- 
trend this year, between the spring and 
the autumn. 

This has seemed like a perfectly 
sound forecast in view of the fact that 
during the last 56 years there were only 
two occasions out of 14 Presidential 
election years that the market failed to 
advance between the conventions and 
the election. It may possibly still prove 
to be a valid forecast. 

However, I do not feel as confident 
about it as I did before reviewing the 
historical record in order to relate bank- 
ing and business trends with the course 
of the stock market in Presidential elec- 
tion years. 

What worried me was the fact that 
the two years since 1896 in which the 
market failed to advance between the 
conventions and the election were 1920 
and 1948. It seemed rather odd that in 
1920, when the Republicans beat the 
Democrats, and in 1948, when a Re- 
publican victory was almost unani- 
mously conceded, the market should in 
both years show a decline betwen June 
and November. 

Relating Presidential election years to 
banking trends provided some explana- 


tion of the market’s disappointing per- 
formance in 1920 and 1948. These 
were the only two Presidential years 
that had a background of a major de 
cline in bank holdings of investments, 
exceeding more than a year in duration, 
at the time of the Party conventions, In 
1920 the decline in investments started 
from May, 1919, while in 1948 the de. 
cline in the investment account of the 
banks had been going on since Januay, 
1946. 

Past experience shows that a méor 
decline in bank investments has aluays 
been followed in due course by beaish 
price-breadth relationships foreshadn- 
ing a decline in the stock market. 

In the present situation the beaish 
technical indications developed gnd- 
ually between February and September 
last year after a major decline in bak 
investments that started from a high 
level reached in January, 1950. 

Up to this point the bearish technial 
indications of last year have been mst 
helpful in warning against projectig 
an advance in the industrial average‘ 
levels substantially above the 300 mak. 

One of the chief reasons that te 
average has been able to hold in 
exceptionally restricted trading rame 
for ten months is that it did not 
tempt to exploit 1951 earnings ad 
dividends to the extent that it had » 
previous unfortunate occasions. In its 
appraisal of the outlook for further 2 
flation of commodity prices and te 
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level of industrial production resulting 
from the armament program, the mar- 
ket was more conservative than were 
the forecasts of most of the econ- 
omists. 

In view of the uncertain future of a 
wage-price-credit spiral that exceeds 
the 1914-1920 spiral, there is ample 
justification for assuming that the spec- 
tacular divergence between bank in- 
vestments and bank loans in the last 
two years will be followed in normal 
sequence by an important decline in 
industrial activity over the next two or 
three years. 

In connection with intermediate trad- 
ing prospects during 1952 it seems ad- 
visable to keep in mind the possibility 
of a double-cross in the expectation of 
a sustained Eisenhower bull market 
running obediently from May-June to 
November-December. Instead of just 
me uncomplicated intermediate up- 
tend lasting for six months it may be 
necessary to deal with one or two tech- 
tically indicated trading swings run- 


| ning in terms of weeks rather than 


months. 
On this pattern a buying point for 
the CBM account may be close at hand. 
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over. Our relations with Russia remain 
unchanged, but danger of war in Eu- 
rope seems definitely not in sight. 

Politically, I think the American peo- 
ple are tired of New Dealers and Fair 
Dealers, and that the odds favor a Re- 
publican victory in the fall. If Eisen- 
hower should be nominated, present 
predictions are that he would win 
easily. 


Meanwhile, for those who are specu- 
latively inclined, I again call attention 
to these stocks previously mentioned: 
Hudson Motor, with net working capi- 
tal of $22 per share, compared with 
present market price of 134; Bruns- 
wick-Balke, with net working capital 
of $25, compared with present price of 
17% (and with a good outlook); Mont- 
gomery Ward, with net working capital 
of 78, compared with its market price 
of 59%; International Telephone & 
Telegraph, an attractive low-priced 
speculation, with increasing earnings 
and an excellent outlook. 

Buying some of all four stocks now, 
with further purchases in case of mod- 
erate declines, should result very profit- 
ably, in my opinion; and with a mini- 
mum of risk. As to Montgomery Ward, 
I think it will again sell above 100. 
Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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STOCKS 


selling for less than 


net working capital 


Market Places no Value on Plants, 
Equipment and other Valuable Assets 


haat selling below net working capital offer a most in- 
teresting field of investment. They have a bargain aspect. 
Buyers of such stocks, in effect, obtain an interest in plant, 
equipment, trade name, and other valuable assets at no cost, at 
a time when price of replacement is pushed sky-high by inflation. 

Out of some 60 listed issues now selling below net working 
capital, our Staff has selected 19 with proved earning power and 
favorable prospects. All but one pay dividends, with yields up 


to 9.5%. These issues include: 


A stock at 26 with $37 in net working capital, earning nearly 
$4 a share, yields 8%. A dividend-payer at 14 with $22 in net 
working capital. Another at 25 with $35 in net quick assets, 
yielding 9%. One at 21, ‘‘assets’’ of $37, yielding 9.5%. 


Send for your copy of this Report on Stocks selling below intrinsic 
values, selected by the expert staff of one of the country’s leading 


advisory organizations. 


. iA . ° 
Yours with Months Subscription 
As an introductory offer, we will send this Special Report and the $] 
Weekly UNITED Service for one full month to new readers for only 


Mail 
this | 
coupon | Address 
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NOW sy UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


| 210 NEWBURY ST. 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 














LET THIS RESEARCH HELP YOU TO 
PROFITABLE MARKET DECISIONS 
NEW MAY 


1001 CHARTS “su 


GRAPHIC STOCKS show monthly highs, lows—earn- 
ings—dividends—capitalizations—volume on 

every active stock listed on N. Y. Steck and N. Y¥. 
Curb Exchanges covering 12 years to May 1, 1952. 


SINGLE COPY (SPIRAL BOUND).......... 10.00 
YEARLY (6 REVISED EDITIONS)......... 00 
To new subscribers only 
“PROFITS in CHARTING STOCKS" 
by L. Balagur, with May issue 
Both for only $10.00 


F. W. STEPHENS 


15 William St., New York 5, N. Y. HA 2-4848 

















INCREASE YOUR PROFITS 
With the NEW 


Appraises underlying market trends. Simple 
instructions show how it results in proper timing 
and selecting securities that cutstrip the market. 

Also automatically computes Profit; % 
Yield; Price-earnings Ratio; Confidence Index; 
Professional Activity Ratio; Mark-up and Dis- 
counts. This handy device will send your profits 
up! Satisfaction Guaranteed. Send $4.50 Today. 


AIR FLOW CALCULATOR, INC. 
7006 N. Monon Chicago 30, Ill. 
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The Cooperative Movement 

And Some of Its- Problems 

_ A sympathetic discussion of the fun- 
damental principles of cooperatives and 
an analysis of the basic problems fac- 
ing the movement today. Problems of 
organization, expansion, education, tax- 
ation, labor relations, producer-con- 
sumer cooperative relations, etc., are 
treated in detail (by Prof. Paul Hubert 


. Casselman, Philosophical Library, New 
_ York, 1952, $3.00). 
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Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 





Dividend No. 42 
on Common Stock 





A regular quarterly dividend ef 
per share has been declared, 
June 20, 1952, to holders 
at the close of business on 23, 
1952 on the Common Stock of Atlas 
Corporation. 

Watter A. Peterson, Treesurer 
May 2, 1952. 
































Pomona College Pays 


INTEREST FOR LIFE 


ON TAX MONEY 
YOU CAN SAVE 












When you invest in a Pomona Col- 
lege life income contract, part of the 
cost is paid for by tax money. This 
permits you to receive interest for life 
on money you will otherwise pay out 
in income taxes. 

SAVE CAPITAL GAINS TAX 

Here is a second tax saving available 
to you. In place of cash you can use 
stocks, bonds or real estate for the pur- 
chase of a Pomona College life income 
contract. You realize full market value 
of the property you transfer and you 
eliminate all capital gains tax. 

Plan now to take advantage of this 
investment opportunity before 
the end of the 1952 tax 
year. Write today for particu- 
lars and for free booklet. 



























POMONA COLLEGE 


Room 203F, Sumner Hall 






Claremont California. 








MARKET COMMENT | 








THE STOCK MARKET, temporarily at 
least, is on the defensive. It seems more 
willing to respond to unfavorable in- 
fluences than to celebrate “good” news. 
As previously pointed out, however, 
the seasonal pattern calls for a stronger 
price tone in June and July than in 
May. 

But the “defense” has been rather 
good. The 257-258 “support area,” 
much less significant than the 250-255 
area or the 241-246 area, has proved 
an encouraging cushion. 

It is my opinion that, even in event 
of a real bear “offensive” this spring, 
the 241-246 area should hold. Remem- 
ber that a great many stocks already 
are off 20% or more even if the D-] In- 
dustrials are down only about 7%. 

The “institutions” are the most im- 
portant price influence in a selective, 
sophisticated stock market like the one 
now puzzling the chartist technicians. 
It is important to know how the minds 
of institutional investment buyers work. 
Usually the men who control conserva- 











tive pension fund, trustee, savings bank 


Still highly selective market 
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This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for 
sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. 
These securities are being offered only by means of the Prospectus 


900.000 Shares 


FUND, INC. 
Stock 


r Value) 


‘5, per Share* 


ns involving less than $25,000 
involving $25,000 or more the 
12.75, the exact price depend- 
, as set forth in the Prospectus. 


btained in any State in which this 
y such of the underwriters, including 
fer these securities in such State. 


Dominick & Dominick 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


and insurance company money love to 
buy on weakness and hate to buy o 
strength. In the “old days” the “pub- 
lic” (when it was “in the market” just 
as much as it is “out of the marke” 
now) usually bought on strength and 
sold on weakness. 

Unless I am both uninformed and 
mistaken, the so-called “formula” plans 
and “quasi-formula” plans of the highly 
important “institutional” buyers wil 
make them soak up a lot more equities 
at 240-250 than they did at 265-275. 

I would watch the behavior of 
“good” stocks, most readily observed 
from the fluctuations in the D-J Indw- 
trials, for dependable indications ofa 
change in trend.- And don’t overlook the 
fact that the “institutional” buyer is 
much less concerned about day-to-diy 
news than the “public” and the tap- 
watcher. 

Supply and demand for equities 3 
lots more important than the news. Th 
news is important only as it creates de 
mand and creates supply. Most new 
creates more talk than transactions. Th 
recent steel crisis is a good example ¢ 
that. 

Utah Power & Light (29%) offersa 
return of better than 6% through a 
$1.80 dividend rate. The compar 
would appear clearly entitled to mol- 
erately higher rates, which should le 
forthcoming before too long. A $2 div- 
dend rate before the end of 1952 sees 
a reasonable expectation. This is an e- 
cellent company, serving a splendi 
economic area. The stock should appel 
to investors who seek a better-thar 
average return and some appreciatio 
in a conservative power and light issue 
Compare the price of this stock wit! 
that of such $2 dividend issues as Con 
solidated Edison (35), Dayton Powe 
& Light (34), Indianapolis Power ¢ 
Light (35), Ohio Edison (34), Pacifi 
Gas & Electric (34) and Southern Cali 
fornia Edison (34). 

Clark Equipment (44) is one of the 
companies which earned more in 
first quarter than in the first quarter a! 
1951 ($2.50 a share against $2.11) 
and one of the companies which sh 
do better for the 12 months of 195! 
than for the 12 months of 1951. Eithe 
through a 25% stock dividend or ¥ 
some other way, I expect the preset 
$3 dividend to be increased to th 
equivalent of $4 on the present share 
A $4 dividend would offer a retum 
9% on the recent price of the shares. 

American Zinc, Lead & Smelting # 


Forks 
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20 is down about 24% from the year’s 
high. Earnings in the first quarter were 
ahead of a year ago in spite of a 100% 
increase in depreciation and depletion. 
Good comparisons are expected to con- 
tinue in subsequent quarters even if 
zinc prices should weaken a little. Sales 
are increasing due to larger production. 
The company’s ore reserves are in- 
finitely larger than formerly and the 
grade of the ore is higher. Much more 
zinc is about to be used by the steel 
industry in new types of steel, and 
American Zine appears to be sure to 
get its full share of this new zinc busi- 








“BIG-GAIN” OIL STOCKS 
RATED “BUY NOW” 
for new Market Upswing 


DURING the past two years leading Oil Stocks have forged ahead 
reatest single bull markets ever witnessed. Yet it 

opinion that a major new upsweep will create 

wide further gains for oil company shares thoughtfully selected now. 


To the strong forces heretofore sparking the advance — climbing oil 
demand — unique tax shelter — rising ’52 earnings and dividends — 
inflation — trust buying — a new dynamic force has now been added — 


in one of the 
is our considere 


| IJ tess from the steel companies. Of ena ey oy Sy 
; course the stock should not be ex- eur arses st vm ogre me en rey ene . : 
; typi situations benefiting fr u i . 
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. a pore: Pane staan It Snegivad anasto unpaemap = still in its initial — atte 
is worth watchin or possibie purchase 
j on weakness g P P Your new “discovery-climbers” for '52? About half of one com- 

The id th t the D ils ll pany’s 1.4 million potentially productive acres fall in the oil-rich 
- € idea tha . e -J raus may se Williston Basin. Three 1952 wildcats may foreshadow an Amerada- 
a well above 100 this year should not be type market upsurge! The second, based on bright discovery pos- 
e abandoned. The rails are relatively tax- sibilities for its 3.2 million choice acres in Saskatchewan, is an un- 
is sheltered due to their excellent EPT exploited issue which could surge ahead fast this year! 
, exemptions; they have obtained ver These issues have been included in a new Report, “7 Oils to Buy 
y p y 7 . . , E J 
» favorable rate treatment from the for a Major New Oil Market Upswing.’’ Priced at only $1, this 


valuable survey gives you information you need to share in what 
we believe are some of the best opportunities the market now affords. 


FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON TODAY. 


1.C.C.; costs of materials no longer are 
5 rising and may fall a bit; if wages are 
he increased, the I.C.C. probably will not 
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Wi are no dividend cuts or omissions in Oil Statistics Co. has ; st al 
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104- em is the great “growth” stock in the ' 
*: pn a en sane rast however, that it will continue to be a by Thomas Hollyman, Rinehart & Co., 
a chemica’ company highly selective affair—and that the em-_Inc., New York, $1.50). 
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atio! .... Chesapeake & Ohio now seems an analysis of the basic problems fac- 
ssuc teasonably sure to earn more in 1952 Advance release by air mail of this regular 198 the movement today. Problems of 
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f the attention to Studebaker. The stock since This picture book about the oil busi- 
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ter! # Motors. It is up from around 30 to 37. literature. Shell Oil Company hired Atlas Corporation 
2.11) In the first quarter net at $2.06 a share photographer Tom Hollyman to do 33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
hould covered two-thirds of a year’s dividend 4,000 pictures of its employees at work, 
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Within the last decade, $500 investments in 


STOCK ANAL YSIS 





Richfield Oil, Tri-Continental and R.K.O. 

Common Stock Warrants appreciated to 

$44,000, $85,000 and $104,000 respectively. 
If you are interested in capital 
appreciation, be sure to read 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
by Sidney Fried 
It discusses Warrants in their different 
phases lores many avenues of their 
profitable purchase and sale — ibes 

current opportunities in Warrants. 

For your copy send $2 to the publishers, 
R. H. M. Associates, Dept. D, 220 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., or send for 
free descriptive folder. 


A STRANGE atmosphere of impending 
doom is hanging over Wall Street as 
well as over segments of the American 
economy. Market forecasters are pre- 
dominantly bearish, retailers are gloomy 
and many manufacturers of consumers 
goods have the blues. 

Business news is ominous. 

Labor is restive and demands higher 
wages, and taxes may be even higher 
this year than last. Yet, buyers are re- 
sisting price increases which should off- 
set the rising cost of labor and the bur- 
den of taxation. 

Commodity prices are crumbling all 
over the World, causing serious prob- 
lems in many countries whose prosper- 
ity rests on wool, rubber, tin, etc. Un- 
employment is rising in many Western 
European countries, making them sus- 
ceptible to trade offers by the Soviets. 

What is going to happen in this 
country, it is asked, if spending for de- 
fense, supposedly the basis of our pres- 
ent prosperity, should be reduced dras- 
tically? The Republicans might do that, 
if they should win in November. 














COMMODITY TRADERS: 
IMPROVE YOUR POSITION IN 
EVERY FUTURES MARKET 


Commodity Trend Service keeps you in- 
formed on every futures market in the 
U. S. and Canada; suggests when you 
should buy and sell and at what price; 
helps you cut losses and increase capital. 

on system of price forecasting 
proved over many years. Published by 
successful commodity trader. Current bul- 
letins sent free on request. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


80 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 
Tel. REctor 2-7330 . 




















BUILD YOUR FORTUNE FROM 
THis 50 stocks PACKAGE 


Duval’s Censensus consulted the nation’s leading investment experts, market 
operators and large Mutual Fund managers; unearthed astonishing values in 50 
stocks—now overlooked. This 50 Stocks Package contains special reports with 
little known facts on enticing bargains approved by leading financial authorities: 


9 Stocks With Record-High ‘51 Earnings 


Even higher ’52 earnings foreseen . . . and long advances 
7 Co.'s With Tremendous Backlogs 
Some beth war & peace stocks 
3 Depressed Rails—Get Aboard Now! 
Grab these low-priced rails, say shrewd chartists 
4 Bargains Selling for Only Working Capital 
Yield over 9%. Backed by net assets which equal or exceed market price. 
10 Growth Stecks—Buy & Put Away 
Revolutionary new products headed for wide expansion 
10 Low-Priced Speculations for Next Phase 
For 3rd stage of bull market 


7 Hidden Situations for Fantastic Profits! 
A stock selling nearly 30% under assets per share, a low-priced issue $7 below book value, a royalty- 
rich stock—4 other special situations picked by The Experts. 


This Big Package with all its clear cut profit-making information on 7 different 

of 50 stocks is yours without additional cost with 7 weeks’ complete service 
at $5 including Buy, Hold & Sell consensus of 40 Advisory Services, Little Blue 
Chips, Guide to Investment Trusts, Most Favored Growth Stocks plus Extra Reports 
as published on special situations and other valuable information. 


- tem eee Fill in, Clip, Mail today with $5 a —_ 7 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 


Dept. G141, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
I enclose $5 (Air Mail $5.25) for 7 weeks’ complete subscription including all your various weekly 
analyses, com- 


and meney making enclosures. As a FREE Bonus I get 50 Stocks Package wii 
parisons and forecasts. . “ 


NA 
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by HEINZ Hi. BIEL 


No cause for alarm 


The stock market, apparently, is not 
overly impressed by the prophets of 
doom. It is merely nervous, understand. 
ably so, but by and large prices hold 
well within the range of the past nine 
months. 

Of course, there is no assurance, that 
stock prices might not give furthe 
ground. It does not seem likely, how. 
ever, that a decline of major propor. 
tions will occur. 

After all, the stock market did no 
participate in the speculative exuber. 
ance that followed the outbreak of hos 
tilities in Korea which is responsible fo 
the present hangover in the textile ani 
other industries. The phenomenal] ear 
ings of some companies in 1950/51 
were not considered permanent, ani 
stocks were appraised accordingly. 

There are no speculative excesses ti 
correct in Wall Street except, maybe, 
in Canadian oil shares, which could 
prove vulnerable. 

People seem to be afraid of a return 
to normal. They forget that it is normal 
for this country to have an excess pro- 
ductive capacity, a buyer’s market. The 
resulting competition is fundamental 
to our economic health; it keeps us 
vigorous, strong. ; 

A seller’s market, on the other hand, 
is good only for the marginal operator 
who can’t stay in business without pre- 
mium prices and unless the entire in- 
dustry is working at capacity. But a 
seller's market makes us sluggish. It 
reduces efficiency, retards progress and 
causes wastefulness. America thrives on 
competition, and we should welcome, 
not fear, the return to more normal 
conditions. 

The investor must keep this in mind. 
He should never invest in companies 
which can be profitable only under un- 
usual and temporary circumstances. 

The value of good management, 
sound finances and efficient operations 
becomes apparent when there is com- 
petition, and that is what we are likely 
to have in the foreseeable future. When 
the market turns weak for the stocks 
of certain industries, all go down, 
and bad. But it is the good stocks which 
recover while the bad ones may never 
come back. We saw that clearly in the 
1946 break. It was a merciless separa- 
tion of the chaff from the wheat. 

Many good stocks already have re 
ceded to levels where assured dividend 
yields are large and long-term invest 
ment risks limited. 

Take International Paper, for i 
stance, which has declined well ove! 
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90% from last year’s high of 56%. While 
the paper industry is volatile, this lead- 
ing company’s earnings have averaged 
about $6.40 a share for the last five 
years, fluctuating only moderately be- 
tween the low earnings of $5.70 in 
1949 and the 1950 record of $7.39. 
The $3 dividend rate, providing a yield 
of nearly 7%, seems quite secure even 
if the industry is not operating at ca- 
pacity and even though competition is 
keen. 

Another example is Glidden, which 
has had a 25% reaction from its 1951 
high of 48%. The severe decline in 
vegetable oil prices, a raw material of 
major importance for Glidden, has 
caused problems, including inventory 
losses. But this now lies behind, and 
more nearly normal profit margins 
should prevail from here on. Earnings 
are subject to rather wide fluctuations, 
but the disadvantage of this is more 
than offset by the progressive manage- 
ment which has been responsible for 
excellent growth, wide diversification 
and the development of new products. 
Glidden’s dividend is not likely to fall 
below $2, which now yields more than 
$5uE. ' 

One of the most conservative invest- 
ment stocks, General Foods, is available 
on a 5%% yield basis after a 7-point de- 
cline from its 1951 high of 48%. Profit 
margins were squeezed last year by ris- 
ing costs on the one hand and OPS 
ceiling prices on the other, but the 
$2.40 dividend rate was earned with 
ample margin of safety. It is most im- 
probable that the management, which 
is highly conscious of the value of good 
stockholder relations, will reduce the 
present dividend rate. The company has 
never suffered a loss nor missed a divi- 
dend since its formation thirty years 
ago. 


NAMES 


Dr. Paul D. Merica, elected presi- 
dent of the International Nickel Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd. 

John S. Leach, elected president of 
The Texas Company, succeeding Col. 
Harry T. Klein, who was elected to 
the newly-created office of chairman of 
the executive committee. 

Raymond C. Koontz, elected presi- 
dent of Diebold, Inc., manufacturer 

vaults, safes. 

Louis L. Berg, vice-president for 
sales of U.S, Airlines, Inc., elected a 
director. 

Theodore V. Houser, elected vice- 
chairman of the board of directors of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

R. Arthur Williams, president of 
Standard Railway Equipment Mfg. Co., 
elected a director of the Crane Com- 
Pany. 
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NOW TRY MOODY'S 
FOR TRUSTWORTHY 
INVESTMENT RESULTS 


A 5-week trial costing $5 may be the answer to 
your need for sensible, feet-on-the-ground help 
in this confusing but far from barren market. 


You are cordially invited to send for the famous Moody’s Stock Survey. 
Each week, the Survey will give you straight facts and careful advice on: 


1 WHAT TO REASONABLY EXPECT — short-term and long — from 
the market, the economy, from industries and individual stocks. 


2 WHICH STOCKS TO PURCHASE — not only the “good buys,” 
but those that best fit your own personal objectives. (About 50 selected 
stocks are recommended each month.) 


3 WHEN TO SELL STOCKS — and why. 
4 WHAT TO DO NOW and what to wait for. 


Moody’s will not give you any technical “formulas” or “indexes” for 
taking action in the stock market or in your business affairs. It will 
give you: 


—thoughtful and reasoned ANALYSES of the different industries and 
of individual companies— complete with facts, figures and specific 
advice to buy, hold or sell. 


--concise OPINIONS on the market and business outlook. 


—FORECASTS of all conditions that are safely predictable through 
intelligent study of facts. 


Based on skilled analysis and mature interpretation of original date 
by its staff of specialists, Moody’s Stock Survey will bring you down-to- 
earth, factual appraisals of stock values—and clear-cut recommendations 
on the proper investment action to take at the opportune time. 


Besides specific buy-hold-sell advice, you receive these regular studies: 
Business & the Market; Industry Analyses; Current Developments; 
Market Notes; Economic Outlook; Investment Policy; Lists of Selected 
& Recommended Stocks; Industry Guide; 20-Year Chart of Prices, 
Earnings & Dividends. Full-term non-dealer subscribers also receive 
analysis of portfolio and inquiry privileges. 


If you are a serious investor whose objectives are safety of principal, 
good steady income, and sound capital growth, you will appreciate the 
value of Moody’s Stock Survey for steady, practical investment results. 


We invite you to see for yourself how Moody’s 
Stock Survey can help you. To start your trial 
subscription, attach $5 check to this notice, to- 
gether with your name and address, and send to 


Moopy’s INVESTORS SERVICE 


Advisory and Factual Services for Investors Since 1909 
65 Broadway, New York 6 * 105 West Adams St., Chicago 3 
Hollingsworth Bldg., Los Angeles 14 F-515 











Sydney T. Ellis, elected a vice-presi- 
dent of Commercial Solvents Corp. 

Howard E. Whitaker, elected presi- 
dent of The Mead Corporation, paper 
concern. 

Leo H. Spanyol, elected a vice-presi- 
dent of C.I.T. Financial Corp. 

R. D. Bradford, elected a vice-presi- 
dent, and Richard G. Croft, elected a 
director, of American Smelting and Re- 
fining Corp. 

Boone Gross, elected president of the 
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Gillette Safety Razor Co., division of 
the Gillette Co. 

J. W. Rahde, appointed vice-presi- 
dent in charge of finance of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co. 


Jere D. Buckley, a vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, elected a director of Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Co. 


Edmond M. Hanrahan, elected a di- 
rector of Colonial Airlines, Inc. 








1,970 
Stock Reports 


FREE 
With $2 Trial Subscription 


If you send $2.00 for next five copies 
of FINANCIAL WORLD you will also receive 
latest issue of our fameus “INDEPENDENT 
APPRAISALS of Listed Stocks.” Besides con- 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


50th Year of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 





Bull or Bear Market 


Some investment experts are predicting 
a tremendous bull market for the bal- 
ance of 1952 while others predict a 
major market collapse. The way to go 
broke is to base your stock investments 
on future market forecasts. Why not 
investigate Curtiss Dahl’s new book, 
“Consistent Profits In The Stock Mar- 
ket”, which presents a procedure that 
does not try to forecast the market but 
follows the market as the price pattern 
unfolds? Write for free descriptive 
literature. You will never regret it. Tri- 
State Offset Co., 817 (W) Main St., 
Cincinnati 2. 





WALL STREET 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


more drab news: Continental, Shell and 
Sinclair joined in cutting back mid-con- 
tinent refinery runs due to “general 
oversupplies of all types of petroleum 
products in that area.” Simultaneously, 
up in Alberta Imperial Oil slashed 
crude prices by 14% cents a barrel, told 
stockholders: in 1946 the company’s 
seven refineries used only about 10% 
Canadian crude, last year Canadian oil 
supplied 44% of nine refineries’ needs. 
Mused oil shareholders, their faces 
drawn, what about the supply-price 
ratio for crude here? Balance sheets 
that will reflect higher labor costs after 
the May Day walkouts, that already are 
bearing the brunt of more expensive 
drilling and refinery equipment prices, 
won't look too good when oil prices 
tumble. And if this wasn’t bad enough, 
they could read between the lines of 
Socony’s Brewster Jennings’ bon mots 
regarding the possible return of Iranian 
oil and conclude: “not good.” Sadly, 
they now recall that so far this year 
there has been a new oil or gas discov- 
ery on the average of every three days. 

Then, following the lead of the 
classic coquette who declares “after one 
lover another,” Wall Streeters cast 
about for a new love. It was tough go- 
ing, for this reason: 

Due to the drag-out in defense 
spending, plus the skim-milk profits in 
defense production, the war babies are 
now heavily discounted. Questioned, 
too, are many utilities. Some of the 
natural. gas transmission lines, for in- 
stance, are finding it costlier to finance 











| RICHFIELD 
dividend notice 


ness May 15, 1952. 









The Board of Directors, at a meeting held April 17, 
1952, declared a regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents 
per share on stock of this Corporation for the second 
quarter of the calendar year 1952, payable June 14, 
1952, to stockholders of record as of the close of busi- 


RICHFIELD 


O¢l Corporation 
Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 


Cleve B. Bonner, Secretary 
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needed expansion. They see slim mar- 
gin for profits on pipeline growth, 
And, while rails are obviously being 
pushed, they don’t catch on everyday, 
It’s hands off steel, caution on non-fer. 
fous metals. Says one analyst: this 
would be the logical time to switch 
from heavy cyclical type industries into 
the lighter consumer goods equities, 
But what does he find? Senior financ. 
ing, margins of dividend coverage dan. 
gerously slimmed by taxes, government 
controls, high operating costs, steeper- 
than-ever competition. Marketwise, the 
tobaccos, grocery and variety chains, 
the public utilities, the food processor 
and packers have all shown poor per. 
formances. As for textiles, says he: 
“you'll really need courage.” 

Elsewhere Wall Street hawkeyes ar 
pointing out that the 2% premium m 
the Canadian dollar makes for caution 
on popular U.S. & Canadian companie, 
Hardest hit as a group, it’s ventured, 
will be the paper companies. Affected 
too: such issues as International Nicke, 
Aluminium Ltd., Consolidated Mining 
even Hiram Walker. 


BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


97. Bank QUESTIONNAIRE MANUAL. An 
analysis of the hazards and possibilities of 
loss involved in ordinary bank operations, 
and suggestions of precautionary measures 
to minimize all unnecessary risks (53 
pages). 


98. CED Anp Economic Epucation IN 
Tue Pusiic Scuoots. A brief illustrated 
booklet presenting the goals, the history 
and the activities of the Committee for 
Economic Development, a non-profit or- 
ganization intent on spreading economic 
education in public schools (9 pages). 


99. RusBer’s RETURN TO THE EASTERN 
HemisPHERE: A rather detailed history of 
Goodyear’s rubber plantations and sug- 
gestions for the establishment of a large 
scale U.S. rubber plantation industry in 
Latin America. Illustrations of operations 
included (24 pages). 


100. New Postat Rates AND INFORMA- 
tion: A comprehensive chart of new p 
rates and information, including all recent 
changes, covering all classes of mail, 
printed in three colors for easy reading, 
convenient for filing and adaptable for 
fastening to wall. Special feature: parcel- 
post zone map of the United States with 
self-zoning mileage rule on back (4 
pages). 
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Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Company 


April 25. 1952 
Board of Directors has declared for quarter 
ending June 30, 1952 DIVIDEND of ONE 
and ONE-HALF (14%) PER CENT or 
$1.50 yg share on PREFERRED STOCK, 
payable July 21, 1952 to shareholders of 
record July 7, 1952. 
Also declared a DIVIDEND of FIFTY 
CENTS per share on the COMMON 
STOCK, payable June 2, 1952 to share- 
holders of record May 12, 1952. 

G. F. CRONMILLER, Jr. 


Vice President and Secretary 


PITTSBURGH 











IB INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 149th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this tion has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable June 10, 1952, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on ww f 19th, 1952. 
Transfer books will not be cl . Checks pre- 
pared on IBM Electric Punched Card Account- 
ing Machines will be mailed. 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer. 
April 29, 1952. 


TRADE MARK 





Faitifilly yours ) ( foc FYG Gare 


1902 1952 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
ee 


Consecutive Dividend 


A dividend of sixty-five cents. (65¢) 
per share on the Capital Stock of 
the Company has been declared this 
day, payable on June 10, 1952, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on May 9, 1952. The 
stock transfer books will remain 
open. 
RosBert FISHER 
April 22, 1952 Treasurer 

















SOCONY—YACUUM 
OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dividend > April 29, 
No. 165 1952 


The Board of Directors today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
50¢ per share on the outstand- 
ing capital stock of this Com- 
pany, payable June 10, 1952, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business May 9, 1952. 


W. D. BickHaM, Secretary 











°*A Family of 
Famous Names” 


ANKE 


The Board of Directors of Avco 


Manufacturing Corporation has 


declared a quarterly dividend of 
15 cents a share on the Common 
Stock payable June 20, 1952, to 
stockholders of record May 29, 
1952. 


R. S. Pruitt, Secretary 


420 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N.Y. 
April 25, 1952 


CIARK 
< EQUIPMENT J 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


zbe Beeed of Disgcvars of Se 
rk Equipment Company to 
declared the following dividends: 


Common Stock 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
75 cents per share, payable saan 
10, 1952, to shareholders rs) 
record at the close of business 
May 28, 1952. 


5% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock 


The regular quarterly dividend of 

$1.25 per share payable June 

14, 1952, to shareholders of record 

at the close of business May 

28, 1952. 

April 25, 1952. G. E. ARNOLD 
Secretary 


CLARK EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 




















The Board of Directors of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 
has this day declared a cash dividend on the 
Capital stock of $1.00 per share, of which $.75 
per share was designated as regular and $.25 per 
share as extra, payable on June 12, 1952, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business, 
three o’clock, P. M., on May 12, 1952. 


A. C. MINTON, Secretary 
May 1, 1952, 


Amenican- Standard 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been declared, 
payable June 1, 1952 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on May 
23, 1952. 

A dividend of 25 cents per share on 
the Common Stock has been declared, 
payable June 24, 1952 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
June 3, 1952. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY 
CORPORATION 


JOHN E. KING 
Vice President and Treasurer 


SS 
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| Uniteo States Lines 
ComPANY 


Common 
Stock 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has authorized 
the payment of a quarterly dividend of 
fifty cents ($.50) per share payable June 
6, 1952, to holders of Common Stock of 
record May 23, 1952, who on that date 
hold regularly issued Common Stock 
($1.00 par) of this Company. 

CHAS. F. BRADLEY, Secretary 
One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 











CONTINENTAL 
(A 
C CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
A regular quarterly dividend of fifty 
cents (50¢) per share on the common 
stock of this.Company has been declared 


Payable June 14, 1952, to stockholders of 
yooasdl at the close of business May 23, 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 














oe 


— 


“5 COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Twenty-Second 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 

will be paid June 10, 1952 to 
stockholders of record May 15, 1952, 
at 3 P.M, 


LYLE L. SHEPARD 
Treasurer 





May 15, 1952 














DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable June 12, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 13, 1952. . 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
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CONTINENTAL 
A TL A 
C CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this company has been 
declared payable July 1, 1952, to stock- 


holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 13, 1952. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 














CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of one dol- 
lar six and one-quarter cents ($1.06%) 
per share on the $4.25 cumulative sec- 
ond preferred stock of this Company 
has been declared payable on July 1, 
1952, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 13, 1952. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 














THOUGHTS 





Emergency does not create power. 
Emergency does not increase granted 
power or remove or diminish the re- 
strictions imposed upon power granted 
er reserved. The Constitution was 
adopted in a period of grave emer- 
gency. Its grants of power to the Fed- 
eral government and its limitations of 
the power of the states were deter- 
mined in the light of emergency and 
they are not altered by emergency. 

—CHIEF JUSTICE 
CHarLes Evans Hucues (1934). 


To preserve their independence, we 
must not let our rulers load us with 
perpetual debt. We must make our 
election betweea economy and liberty, 
or profusion and servitude. 

—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Every reform, however necessary, 
will by weak minds be carried to an 
excess, that itself will need reforming. 

—SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


The great question which, in all 
ages, has disturbed mankind, and 
brought on them the greatest part of 
those mischiefs which have ruined 
cities, depopulated countries, and dis- 
ordered the peace of the world, has 
been, not whether there be power in 
the world, not whence it came, but who 
should have it. . —Joun Locke. 


The prosperity of a people is propor- 
tionate to the number of hands and 
minds usefully employed. To the com- 
munity, sedition is a fever, corruption is 
a gangrene, and idleness is an atrophy. 
Whatever body or society wastes more 
than it acquires, must gradually decay; 
and every being that continues to be 
fed, and ceases to labor, takes away 
something from the public stock. 

—JOHNSON. 


There is something among men more 
capable of shaking despotic power than 
lightning, whirlwind, or earthquake; 
that is, the threatened indignation of 
the whole civilized world. 

—DANIEL WEBSTER. 


The worst counterfeit of tolerance is 
the sheer self-interest which argues that 
we want others to have a good time 
when in reality our real motive is that 
others may think well of us. 

—Raupx W. Socxman, D.D. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


A completely planned national econ- 
omy would be found to lead to a com- 
plete change in our form of government 
and of the relationship of the individual 
to the ruling power. The decisions to 
be taken, not in regulating, but in run- 
ning what we have hitherto considered 
our private lives and business would re- 
quire a swiftness and a unanimity 
which cannot be had from Congress. 

—JameEs TRUSLOW ADAMS. 


Equity money is dynamic and debt 
money is static. —EDMUND BURKE, JR. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Each golden sunrise ushers in new 
opportunities for those who retain faith 
in themselves and keep their chins up. 
No one ever saw a cock crow with its 
head down but always high in the air, 
nor can one gain the right outlook on 
life with his head held low. Courage 
to start and willingness to keep ever- 
lastingly at it are the requisites for suc- 
cess. Meet the sunrise with confidence 
and fill every golden minute of the day 
with right thinking and worthwhile en- 
deavor and there will be joy for you in 
each golden sunset. 

—ALONZO NEWTON BENN. 


We must infer that all things are pro- 
duced more plentifully and easily and 
of a better quality when one man does 
one thing which is natural to him and 
does it at the right time, and leaves 
other things. —PLaTO. 


Preference becomes prejudice when 
we refuse to see the good in anything 
we happen to dislike. 

—C, E. KaTEeRNDAHL. 


Differences of opinion give me but 
little concern; but it is a real pleasure 
to be brought into communication with 
any one who is in earest, and who 
really looks to God’s will as his standard 
of right and wrong, and judges of ac- 
tions according to their greater or less 
conformity. —ARNOLD. 


a 


Our price system is made up of many 
different kinds of prices—wage rates 
interest rates, rents, stock market quo. 
tations, commodity prices, wholesale 
prices, retail prices, charges for profes. 
sional services, and many others. Al] of 
these prices are continually fluctuating 
in response to underlying conditions of 
supply and demand, and in so 
they direct every phase of economic 
activity. . . . The price mechanism is 
probably the only possible device yet 
conceived which can weld the personal 
and individually determined prefer. 
ences, desires, and ambitions of ma 
into a social order. . . . Under a regime 
of governmentally fixed prices the con 
tinuance of democratic institutions js 
impossible. . . . A government unde- 
taking delicate price dictation . . . could 
tolerate ‘no criticism. 

—Winturop W. Avpric. 


Seven national crimes: 
1. I don’t think. 
2. I don’t know. 
8. I don’t care. 
4. I am too busy. 
5.. I “leave well enough alone.” 
6. I have no time to read and fini 
out. 

7. I am not interested. 

—W.s. J. H. BorTcker 


There is obviously a wide psychologi 
cal gap that needs to be bridged be 
tween the poles of capital and labor. : 
believe that profit-sharing is the spar 
that can bridge that gap—that can clos 
the circuit—and re-energize our cap 
talistic system. At the root of mot 
labor-management disputes in the n+ 
tion is the issue of profits and their dis 
posal. Profit-sharing, by attacking th 
labor-management problem at its basi 
point of contention, seems to be tht 
only fundamental way to resolve it. 

—Wa.TER H. WHEELER, JR 


Have a time and place for every: 
thing, and do everything in its time and 
place, and you will not only accom- 
plish more, but have far more leisure 
than those who are always hurrying, 
as if vainly attempting to overtake time 
that had been lost. —Trron EpwanRns. 





More than 8,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 














A Text... 


Sent in by J. Vandenberg, New 
York, N. Y. What’s your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


For not he that commendeth himself is 
approved, but whom the Lord com- 
mendeth. 


—II Cornmwrmians 10:18 
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When your eye is on Pittsburgh—and three 
dozen towns in its orbit— you’re spotting 
scores of furnace operations regularly checked 
by Cities Service Heat Provers. Here, where 
they know all kinds of furnace instruments, 
and where high efficiency is most urgent today, 
the application of Heat Provers by Cities 
Service is increasingly valued. 

It takes the Heat Prover to read simultane- 
ously for oxygen and combustibles, measured 


direct by actual gas analysis. And the Heat 
Prover’s continuous rapid sampling reveals 
effects of furnace adjustments at once. The 
Heat Prover frees you of maintenance too, 
because it’s not an instrument you buy, but a 
Service we supply. Learn how it can raise pro- 
ductivity for you...in iron, steel, ceramics, 
glass, cement or any other furnace operation. 
Write Cities SERVICE O1L Company, Dept. 
E6, Sixty Wall Tower, New York City 5. 


CITIES & SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 








™" Storm Narnings Are Op 


— it’s a relief to know the Coast Guard 


and “Your Unseen Friend” are on the job ! 


Fi 


The winds and seas are high. 
== And all small boats are ordered 
into port. All but one...a 36- 

foot Coast Guard motor lifeboat. 


She’s ordered out... 


And bow up, out she goes . . . she 
and her “Unseen Friend,” Nickel... 
to stand by a tanker in distress. 


This dauntless, little 36-footer is 
propelled by a strong, tough, corro- 
sion-resisting Monel shaft. That’s 
why she’s got so much sustained drive 


-.. why pounding, gale-swept seas 
can’t hold her back. 


In this mighty midget, engine muf- 
flers, rudder stock, frame and keel 
bolts, even tiller ropes are also made 
of this same Nickel alloy. Thus the 
service that has “Semper Paratus” — 
Always Prepared — for its motto 
makes sure that its motor lifeboats 
have the rugged strength and corro- 
sion resistance to win the battle 
against the cruel sea. 


On sea or land... high in the sky 
or deep underground... wherever 
there’s important work being done, 
there’s Nickel. You rarely see it 
because it’s usually intermixed with 
other metals to add strength, tough- 





is 


With Boatswain's Mate Bernard C. Webber as coz 
swain, a dauntless, 36-foot Coast Guard motor life 
boat removed thirty-two men from the tanker 
Pendieton's stern off Cape Cod in February, 1962. 


> 


ness, corrosion resistance or other 
special properties. 


That is why Nickel is called, “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


The sea’s a killer ... and, for years, 
Inco researchers have been going up 
against this killer at its marine test- 
ing station in North Carolina, finding 
out the ‘“‘why” and “how” of salt 
water’s destructive action on most 
metals. What they’ve found to date 
makes mighty interesting reading as 
famed novelist Cal Calahan tells the 
story in his “When Metals Go To Sea.” 
For your free copy, write The Inter- 
national Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 
683a, New York 5, N. Y. 


€ 1962, T.1.N. Co. 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, ine 


at, Nickel ..-Your Unseen Fries 





